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Feb.  13,  1974 


Chicago,  111 


WASHINGTON,        1862— President 

Lincoln  announced  today  his  inten- 
tion to  free  the  slaves  in  those  states 
still  in  rebellion  as  of  Jan.  1,  1863. 
White  House  aides  referred  to  the 
press  handout  as  an  "Emancipation 
Proclamation"  and  characterized  it 
as  a  "major  statement."  A  fictional 
roundup  of  comment: 

By  a  Mary  McGrory 

So  the  word  finally  crashed  thru 
the  barrier  erected  by  his  "secretar- 
ies," Nicolai  and  Hay,  to  the  wise- 
cracking warrior  that  cartoonists 
have  come  to  know  and  love  as  "the 
big  baboon,"  that  the  Civil  War  is 
not  being  fought  about  preservation 
of  the  Union  after  all,  but  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  It's  about  time. 

Lincoln's  name  may  be  on  the 
document,  but  the  real  authors  are 
Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  who  were  out  marching  in 
the  streets  while  Honest  Abe  was 
doffing  his  stovepipe  to  the  gang 
who  tried  to  tag  "copperhead"  on  the 
people  who  believe  in  peace  and  hu- 
man freedom.  .  .  . 

By  an  Evans  and  Novak 

At  a  stormy,  secret  Cabinet  meet- 
ing two  months  before  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  Postmaster 
General  Montgomery  Blair— the  only 
man  with  political  savvy  still  close 
to  the  increasingly  isolated  and  mo- 
rose President— warned  Lincoln  that 
the  move  could  spell  disaster  for 
candidates  in  the  midterm  elections. 

By  polling  bellwether-beaten  dis- 
tricts chosen  for  us  by  psephologist 
Oliver  Scammonberg,  we  find  four 
border  states— Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Delaware,  and  Missouri— are  still 
loyal  and  highly  necessary  to  the 
Union  cause.  But  they  are  slavehold- 
ing  states.  At  the  urging  of  vote-con- 
scious Blair,  Lincoln  watered  down 
his  edict  to  apply  only  to  Confeder- 
ate states. 

Even  so,  proslavery  sentiment  in 
the  North  is  likely  to  cause  a  politi- 
cal whiplash.  Barring  bombshells, 
insiders  i  say  anti-Lincoln  forces  will 
sweep  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  all  states 
Lincoln  carried  years  ago. 

By  a  William  Buckley 

The  rodomontade  accompanying 
the  White  House  statement— "Eman- 
cipation Proclamation"  has  a 
mouth-filling  quality— obscures  one 
of  the  recherche  ironies  of  this  ad- 


ministration. Here  is  a  President 
freeing  slaves  [on  paper,  at  least] 
and  at  the  same  time  imprisoning 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  unlaw- 
fully, denying  them  the  basic  Anglo- 
Saxon  right  to  habeus  corpus.  Can 
we  expect  to  hear  a  mighty  roar 
from  liberal  abolitionists  on  that  is- 
sue, sensitive  as  they  are  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom?  As  Gen. 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  said  only 
last  week,  "I  told  you  twicets, 
goddammit,-no." 

Altho  the  assault  by  central  gov- 
ernment on  private  property  is  trou- 
bling, the  constitutional  principle  of 
the  equal  creation  of  men  must  con- 
trol, which  is  why  conservatives  can 
support  the  restoration  of  certain 
muniments,  if  not  the  aureate  rheto- 
ric, of  this  "proclamation".  .   .  . 

By  an  Art  Buchwald 

Now  that  emancipation  is  here, 
everybody  wants  to  be  a  slave.  My 
friend,  Simon  J.  Legree,  who  has 
just  become  a  management  consult- 
ant to  Little  Eva  Industries,  thinks 
now  that  slavery  is  on  the  way  out, 
nostalgia  for  it  will  grow.  "Chains 
and  flogging  turned  a  lot  of  people 
off  for  awhile,"  says  Simon.  "But 
now  they're  coming  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages: No  taxes,  no  responsibili- 
ties, no  jury  duty.  ..." 

By  a  James  Reston 

The  trouble  with  Lincoln's  procla- 
mation is  that  it  deals  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  problem  and  not  the  prob- 
lem itself. 

The  President,  in  seeking  a  com- 
promise, has  freed  the  slaves  in  only 
those  states  in  which  his  govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  enforce  eman- 
cipation, and  has  not  freed  the 
slaves  in  those  states  where  his  gov- 
ernment does  have  the  power  to  en- 
force it.  That's  why  the  mood  per- 
vading this  capital  today  is  some- 
what cynical,  holding  that  the  proc- 
lamation is  a  lot  of  weak  talk,  and 
this  is  especially  difficult  for  the 
wives. 

The  problem  has  not  lent  itself  to 
a  political  solution,  which  is  why 
we're  fighting  a  Civil  War.  "Preser- 
vation of  the  union,"  a  worthy  goal, 
is  a  political  abstraction.  Slavery  is 
another  matter— a  profound  moral 
issue— and  it  can  no  longer  be 
ducked,  compromised  about,  or  post- 
poned. Lincoln  will  soon  have  to 
take  an  unequivocal  moral  stand. 

As  the  yet  -unborn  Walter 
Lippman  will  one  day  write  .  .  ." 

New  York  Times  News  Service 


Saito,  Hirosi(Japenese  .Ambassador  to  U.S.) 


Lincoln's  Story  Greatest  in  U.  S.; 
His  Jdeals  Like  NqgPs,  Says  Saito 
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By  The  Associated  Press 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11.— Pay- 
ing a  tribute  tonight  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Hirosi  Saito,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  de- 
clared the  story  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator was  to  his  country  "the  greatest 
story  in  American  history." 

Lincoln's  life  is  a  human  story,  he 
said,  and  even  the  humblest  Japanese 
youth  can  understand  it.  Mr.  Saito 
spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
day Luncheon  Club. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  com- 
pared the  lowly  birthplace  of  Lincoln 
with  the  home  of  one  of  Japan's 
greatest  heroes,  General  Baron  Kiteu 
Nogl,  who  took  Port  Arthur  from 
Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War — 
and  then  likened  the  two  men  as 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Japan's  road  to  freedom,  like  the 
United  States's,  he  said,  was  strewn 
with  difficulties.  "You  have  had  to 
fight,"  he  continued,  "but  not  to 
ward  off  a  menace  to  national  exist- 
ence." 

Tracing  the  territorial  acquisitions 
of  the  two  nations,  Mr.  Saito  said  he 
was  happy  that  both  "can  hold  up 
our  heads  with  price  because  wher- 
ever we  have  acquired  territory  the 
condition  of  the  people  has  become 
infinitely  better  than  it  was  before 
our  coming." 

Citing  the  improvements  made  In 
Formosa,  Corea,  and  more  recently  in 
Manchukuo,  which  Mr.  Saito  said  was 
not  annexed,  he  pointed  out  the  new 
order  as  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

"For  Japan  to  remove  her  forces 
from  that  state  (Manchukuo)  would 
turn  It  back  into  medieval  chaos.  It 
would   not    only   endanger    our   own 


disaster  to  the  Chinese  and  Manchu 
people.     .     .     .     Such     a     withdrawal 
would   be  a  crime,"   the  Ambassador 
declared. 

Agusto  Rosso,  the  Italian  Ambasso- 
dor,  said  at  memorial  services  to- 
night: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  your 
history  as  an  American  President, 
but  he  also  belongs,  as  a  man,  to  the 
history  of  the  whole  world." 

The  Rev.  Henry  John  Cody,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
also  appeared  on  the  Midday  Club 
program. 

In  this  city  where  Lincoln  made 
his  home  as  a  lawyer  and  politician 
and  where  he  was  buried,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  will  pay  tribute  to  his 
career    tomorrow. 

Frank  N.  Belgrano,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  will 
speak  at  Lincoln's  Tomb  tomorrow. 

"The  life  of  Lincoln  challenges  us  to 
gring  to  completion  or  to  carry  forward 
the  great  work  to  which  he  set  his 
hand — the  work,  as  he  described  it,  of 
building  a  nation,  pure,  true  and 
righteous,  which  will  be  a  blessing  to 
all  mankind,"  said  Dr.  Cody. 

"Lincoln's  aim  for  democracy  in  his 
Gettysburg  speech  is  that  it  should  not 
perish  from  the  earth,  not  merely  from 
his  own  country.  Though  the  pressure 
of  internal  problems  gave  him  little 
opportunity  to  deal  with  external  re- 
lations, his  spirit  was  not  local  or  na- 
tional in  its  range,  but  wide  as  the 
world.  .  .  .  No  nation  today,  even  the 
strongest,  can  hold  itself  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  isolated  self- 
sufficiency." 

Dr.  Cody  declared  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  "both  good  pat- 


^ecurity-and-gelfarfti.-butsy.ouidLyrreak  pota.  but  egua^j'good  .neighbors,' 
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Sandburg,    Carl 


Poet  and  Student  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Gives  Principal 
Address  on  Program  Dedicating  Lincoln  Room  of  Reis 
Library;  Applause  Calls  Speaker  Back,  Brings  'Encore' 
Reading  of  Poem;  Ida  M.  Tarbell  Tributed.  " 

An  audience  that  overflowed  Ford  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Allegheny  College  was  held  spellbound  last  night  by  Carl 
Sandburg. 

The    great    poet    and    Lincoln    scholar,    delivering    the 
principal  address  at  exercises  dedicating  the  Lincoln  Room 
of  the  Reis  Library,  brought  more  than  his  presence  and  a 
rich  voice  and  feeling  for  words  before  his  audience  in  the  i 
college  chapel.   He  brought   a  deep  and   solemn  reverence  | 
for    Abraham     Lincoln.    This     his 
auditors  took  away  with  them. 

What  he  said  of  Lincoln's  writ- 
ings— "they  are  rhythmic  and  ca- 
denced,  delicately  haunting  mu- 
sic"— applied  throughout  to  Mr. 
Sandburg's   address. 

Applause  called  him  forward 
again  at  the  close  of  his  talk.  When 
the  audience  would  not  be  content 
with  a  gracious  bow  of  thanks,  Mr. 
Sandburg  obliged  by  reading  one  of 
his  poems. 

It  was  the  reading  closing  the 
regular  address  that  climaxed  the 
exercises.  From  his  most  recent 
Lincoln  work,  "The  War  Years," 
he  read  the  chapter  on  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  The  audience  was 
electrified  by  the  pertinency  of  the 
words. 
WORTH  DYING  FOE 

In  the  solemnity  and  measured 
thought  and  basic  emotion  of  the 
quotation,  one  theme  came  out  to 
the  audience  like  a  bugle  call: 
Freedom's  worth  dying  for. 

Mr.  Sandburg's  comments  on 
Lincoln  never  were  below  the 
heights  of  poetic  prose.  He  spoke 
of  Lincoln's  "exquisite  sense  of 
justice."  There  is  deep  loveliness 
in  that,  he  said. 

"No  other  person  carried  the 
agony  he  did  during  those  war 
years.  .  .  It  is  a  terrible  role  to 
hand  to  any  man.  .  .  to  tell  men  to 
die  for  their  country." 

Lincoln  would  compromise  on 
most  things,  Mr.  Sandburg  said,  but 
on  the  division  of  the  Union,  never. 
"This  one  issue,  this  one  policy,  he 
stuck  to.  .  .  There  he  was  granite, 
rock,  something  harder  than  the 
metallurgists  have  yet  found." 

Lincoln  was  painfully  scrupulous 
about  what  he  said  to  youth  in  the 
war  years,  and  his  words  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  the  speaker 
said. 

Of  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  eminent 
journalist,  Lincoln  biographer  and 
Alleghenian  of  the  class  of  1880 
whose  collection  is  the  basis  of 
the  Lincoln  Room,  Mr.  Sandburg 
said:  "She  is  a  precious  and  wise 
woman. 


"I  lived  intimately  with  her  book 
on  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  for 
more  than  30  years,"  he  added,, 
"and  I  prize  her  work  much." 

As  he  talked,  one  was  struck  by 
the  intangible  quality  which  he  and 
Miss  Tarbell  have  in  common. 
Through  their  years  of  research 
into  Lincoln's  life,  they  have  been 
fired  with  the  character  of  the 
man.  They  are  "Lincolnesque."  In 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


IDA  M.  TARBELL,  eminent  bio- 
grapher whose  materials  aiv  the 
nucleus  of  the  Allegheny  College 
Lincoln  collection,  was  paid  high 
tribute  last  night  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Reis  Library's  Lincoln 
Room.  Miss  Tarbell,  an  Allegheny 
alumna  of  the  class  of  '80,  is  ill  at 
her  Connecticut  home. 


their  persons,  as   well  as  in   their  | 
writings,    they    have    brought   Lin- 
coln   down    to    the    generations    of 
today.     It  is  a  contribution  of  im- 
mense  proportions. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  talk,  Mr. 
Sandburg  gave   fine   expression   to 
the  significance  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
TRIBUTES   ALLEGHENY 

He  called  the  Meadville  school 
"an  old  educational  institution 
having  important  and  even  beauti- 
ful shadows  across  it.  Here  you 
can  still  feel  the  greatness  of  a 
century   ago." 

Of  the  new  library  project,  he 
said:  "I  like  the  looks  of  the  Lin- 
coln Room,  the  graining  of  the 
wood,  just  a  touch  of  the  antique 
about  it.  .  .  The  open  spaces  on 
the  shelves— I  like  the  suggestion 
of  humility  about  it,  as  if  to  say 
'The  collection  isn't  complete;  we 
hope  to  add  to   it  as   the  years  go 

by'-" 

"An  institution  that  sets  aside  a 
corner  for  Lincoln  material  is 
doing  a  rather  responsible  thing," 
he  commented.  "It  is  assuming 
that  here  is  a  life  worth  the  study 
of  young  people."  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Mr.  Sandburg  began  his 
discussion  of  Lincoln,  emphasizing 
that  Lincoln's  ideals  are  the 
"American  ideals  worth  dying  for." 
Dr.  William  Pearson  Tolley, 
president  of  the  college,  preluded 
the  Sandburg  address  by  outlining  ( 
the  history  of  the  Lincoln  Room, 
sounding  the  keynote  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  reading  a  communica- 
tion from  Miss  Tarbell,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  the -exercises  be- 
cause of  serious  illness. 

"The  Lincoln  Room  owes  much 
to  many  people,"  President  Tolley 
said,  paying  tribute  to  Miss  Tarbell, 
Mrs.  Anne  Chambers  Morck,  the 
donor;  Miss  Edith  Rowley,  librar- 
ian; John  H.  Scheide  of  Titusville, 
and  Miss  Mary  Hendershot,  assist- 
ant to  the  librarian. 

"A  score  of  other  friends,"  he 
said,  have  added  valuable  items  to 
the  collection  and  given  us  the 
hope  that  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  Allegheny's  Lincoln  collec- 
tion will  be  one  of  the  distin- 
guished ones  in  the  nation." 
FROM  MISS   TARBELL 

Miss  Tarbell's  communication 
read  by  President  Tolley  reiterated 
her  interest  in  the  study  of  biogra- 
phy as  "a  living  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  history,  as  well  asa  more 
effective  guide  to  one's  life." 

Excerpts  from  Miss  Tarbell's 
statement  follow: 

"The  usual  way  of  teaching  biog- 
raphy is  to  draw  from  the  lives. of 
many  men.  I  taught  it  that  way  in 
t-.vo  courses  given  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. At  Allegheny,  my  Alma 
Mater,  I  gave  a  third  course 
(spring  of  1939),  and  here  I  tried 
a  new  method.  All  the  illustrations 
were  drawn  from  the  life  of  Abra- 
)e  ham  Lincoln.  I  wanted  the  stu- 
a_  dents  to  see  the  growth  of  one 
e"   man,  and  I  wanted  that  man  to  be 

to    Abraham  Lincoln. 

ni        ..-  - 


".Lincoln's  life  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
I  had  in  mind.  No  character  in 
American  history  offers  so  many 
and  so  varied  examples  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  biographical  writing 
which  have  been  developed  in  the 
long  evolution  of  the  art." 
THE  DEDICATION 

It  was  to  these  ends  set  down 
by  Miss  Tarbell  that  President  Tol- 
ley  dedicated  the  Lincoln  Room. 

Presiding  at  the  exercises  was 
Dr.  John  Richie  Schultz,  dean  of 
men,  professor  of  English  and 
long-time  personal  friend  i  f  Mr. 
Sandburg.  Miss  Edith  Rowley,  was 
with  the  speakers  on  the  platform. 

The  crowd  attending  the  exer- 
cises filled  all  standing  room  and 
overflowed  into  the  approaches  to 
the  chapel  auditorium. 

Following  the  exercises,  the  li- 
brary staff  held  a  reception  in.  the 
Lincoln  Room. 


SANDBURG,    CARL 


Carl  Sandburg  Tells  Why 
the  People  Love  Lincoln 


Carl  Sandburg:  of  The  Dally  News  ed- 
itorial staff,  poet  and  author  of  the 
biographical  masterpiece,  "Abraham 
Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,"  talke  last 
night  over  the  radio  from  WMAQ,  The 
Daily  News  station.  He  presented,  as 
he  does  In  his  book,  Lincoln  as  a  great 
human  figure  of  the  sort  about  which 
tradition  Is  bound  to  cluster,  regard- 
less of  official  position. 
•  •• 

One  of  Sandburg's  stories,  told  for 
the  first  time  in  his  biography,  might 
be  entitled    "Lincoln  and  the  Goat." 

"I  first  heard  of  this  yarn  in  Bloom- 
ington,"  said  Sandburg.  "It  was  told 
to  'Joe'  Fifer,  former  governor,  by  Mil- 
ton Hay,  uncle  of  John  Hay.  It  runs 
to  the  effect  that  one  morning  In 
Springfield,  walking  to  his  office,  Lin- 
coln encountered  a  goat.  Boys  had 
been  deviling  the  goat  to  make  for 
people  and  butt  them  off  their  feet,  as 
Hay  told  It.  And  this  morning,  Lin- 
coln, with  his  hands  folded  behind  him. 
and  his  chin  sunk  on  his  bosom,  came 
along  the  street.  And  the  goat  made 
for  him.  Well,  Lincoln  could  be  pretty 
quick  when  he  wanted  to  be.  And  he 
stooped  over  and  his  two  hands  got 
hold  of  the  two  horns  of  the  goat. 

"Lincoln  dropped  down,  put  his  face 
close  to  the  goat's  face,  and  slowly 
drawled:  'Now-there-isn't-any-good-rea- 
son-Why-you-should-want  -  to  -  harm  -  me 
-and-there-isn't-any-good  -  reason  -  why-I- 
should-want-to-harm-you.  The  world-is- 
big-enough-for-both-of-us-to-live-in.  If- 
you-behave-yourself-as-you-ought-to-and- 
if-I-behave-myself-as-I-ought-to-we'll-get- 
along-without-cross-word-or-action  -  and- 
we'll  -  live  -  in  -  peace  -  and-harmony-like- 
good-neighbors.' 

"Then  Lincoln  lifted  at  the  two  horns, 
dropped  the  goat  over  a  high  fence  and 
walked  up  the  street." 
«*. 

"No  man  in  American  history  has  had 
as  many  books  written  about  him  as 
has  Lincoln,"  Sandburg  added.  "It  is 
safe  to  say  there  are  now  available 
2,700  books  aiming  to  tell  the  whole  life 
of  Lincoln  or  to  (3eal  with  some  phase  of 
the  Lincoln  life.  Probably  no  other 
character  in  human  history  has  had  so 
many  scouts  on  his  trail,  hunting  reli- 
able evidence  as  to  what  kind  of  man  he 
was.  Books  about  him  are  not  printed 
in  English  alone.  I  have  seen  and  han- 
dled in  one  private  library  five  different 
biographies  of  Lincoln  In  the  French 
language,  four  in  German,  three  in  Jap- 
anese, two  in  Chinese,  and  also  editions 
printed  in  Polish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Yiddish,  Greek,  Turl-lsh  and 
Hawaiian. 

.  *  * 

"A  Kentucky  lawyer,  William  H. 
Townsend,  gave  us  last  year  the  first 
information  we  ever  had  about  the  first 
and  only  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ar- 
rested   and    put    on    trial   charged    with 


law  breaking.     Lincoln   was  then  an   18- 
year-old   boy,    running  a   flat  boat    carry- 
ing  passengers   from   the    Indiana   shore  j 
of  the  Ohio  river  out  to  steamboats   in  ! 
the  middle  of  the  river.     The  two  Ken-  j 
tucky  men  who  arrested  him  claimed  he  : 
was  operating  a  ferry  >and  carrying  pas-  ' 
sengers   across    the    river   without    a    li- 
cense from  the  state  of  Kentucky.     He 
proved   he   was  not   guilty   and   was   let 
loose. 

*** 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  big  deep  rea- 
son why  the  memory  of  Lincoln  Is  kept 
and  cherished  Is  not  so  much  because 
of  what  he  did  in  Washington  as  a 
statesman  and  a  man  who  raised  up 
army  after  army  and  sent  It  Into  the 
furnace  of  war.  His  record  there  Is  a 
strange  and  a  marvelous  one.  But  the 
big  deep  reason  why  he  keeps  his  hold 
on  the  masses  of  the  people  Is  because 
of  what  he  was  as  a  man,  because  of 
the  personality  he  had.  There  Is  a  cer- 
tain sense  in  which  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln is  cherished  here  In  the  middle 
west  just  as  the  people  of  Scotland 
hold  their  remembrance  of  Bobby 
Burns." 
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Carl  Sandburg  Says 
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LINCOLN  symbolized  America. 
„The  embryo  of  modern  industrial 
society  took  shape.  The  history  of 
transportation, 
of  world  col- 
onization and 
world  markets 
based  on  pow- 
er-driven m  a  - 
chinery  of  in- 
t  e  r  n  a  t  i  onal 
trade,  finance, 
and  standard- 
ization, weave 
through  the 
destiny  of  Lin- 
coln. He  wore 
home  -made 

moccasins  as  a  carl  sandburg 
boy,  rawhide  boots  from  a  factory  as 
a  young  man,  and  dressed  calfskin 
shoes  in  still  later  years.  A  vast  play 
of  economic  action,  in  whatever  im- 
pressionistic manner,  must  move  in 
the  record  of  Lincoln. 

And  then  Lincoln  from  a  child  on 
was  intensely  companionable,  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  words  and  ways  of 
people  around  him.  Therefore  those 
people,  their  homes,  occupations, 
songs,  proverbs,  schools,  churches, 
politics,  should  be  set  forth  with  the 
incessant  suggestion  of  change  that 
went  always  with  western  pioneer 
life.  They  are  the  backgrounds  on 
which  the  Lincoln  life  moved,  had 
its  rise  and  flow,  and  was  moulder 
and  moulded. 
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Carl  Sandburg 

Xj  n(       ** 


ONE  evening  in  late  October  of 
1940  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
former  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  gave  a 
friend   a   reminiscence. 

In  1S93  Mr.  Hughes,  after  leav- 
ing Cornell  University  where  he 
had  taught  law,  again  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  City. 
A  group  of  investors  engaged  him 
to  personally  investigate  the  affairs 
of  a  railroad  in  Oregon.  According 
to  reports  it  ran  "from  a  snow- 
bank on  the  Cascades  to  a  mud- 
hole  in  the  Pacific."  The  receiver, 
one  T.  Egenton  Hogg,  a  rather 
flamboyant  individual,  held  forth 
high  promises  for  the  railroad, 
his  announced  expectations  not 
being  later  realized. 

In  the  course  of  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  Hogg  recalled  that  in  his 
younger  days  in  Illinois,  he  had 
one  day  engaged  a  rig  to  take  him 
to  Springfield  from  a  town  not  far 
off.  Hogg  was  told  that  a  lawyer 
wanted  to  go  to  Springfield  and 
could  find  no  conveyance.  Hogg 
agreed  to  take  him.  They  drove 
to  Springfield  together  — '  he  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  on  arriving 
in  Springfield  thanked  Hogg  and 
said,  "If  I  can  ever  do  anything 
for  you,  let  me  know." 

*  *     * 

SOME  years  later,  Hogg,  who  was 
an  ardent  Confederate,  was  ar- 
resed  in  Baltimore  for  hauling 
down  a  Union  flag  and  was  placed 
in  jail  in  Washington.  He  insisted 
upon  being  taken  to  the  President 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  his 
card  taken  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  what  scrape  he  was  in 
and  what  he  wanted.  Hogg  said 
with  passionate  emphasis,  "I  want 
to  go  South." 

"What  for?"  said  Lincoln. 

Said  Hogg,  "I  want  to  save  my 
country." 

Lincoln  turned  to  his  desk  pnd 
wrote  on  a  card  addressed  to  the 
commander  of  the  defenses  oi' 
Washington: 

"Pass  the  bearer  T.  Egenton 
Hogg  thru  the  lines.  He  is  going 
to  save  his  country." 

*  *     * 

THUS  Hogg  related  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  early 
1890's.  Mr.  Hughes  felt  that  the 
incident  occurred  probably  about 
as  Hogg  told  it,  as  it  coincided 
with  Hogg's  characteristic  audac- 
ity as  person  and  promoter  in  Ore- 
gon and  with  Lincoln's  understand- 
ing of  men  and  occasional  play 
of  humor. 

Thus  stood  the  odd  incident  of 
affair  as  held  in  Mr.  Hughes'  mem- 
ory from  1893  to  early  April,  1941. 
Then  in  November  of  1942  came 
a  further  development.  In  a  foot- 
note of  the  supreme  court  opinion 
in  the  saboteurs'  case,  Ex  Parte 
Quirin,  decided  October  29,  1942. 
Mr.  Hughes  met  the  name  of  one 
Hogg  who  had  engineered  a  scheme 
to  seize  a  merchant  vessel  in  the 
Port  of  Panama  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  her  into  a  Confederate 


cruiser.  Hogg  was  caught,  tried 
by  a  military  commission  on  May 
22,  1865,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  The  reviewing  military  au- 
thority affirmed  the  conviction  but 
commuted  the  sentence  to  impris- 
onment for  life  in  an  order  June  27, 
1865. 

Following  this  up,  Mr.  Hughes 
found  that  Hogg  was  released  by 
an  order  of  President  Johnson  dat- 
ed May  3,  1866.  In  that  order  he  is 
described  as  Thomas  E.  Hogg, 
search  in  the  "Archives"  revealing 
his  middle  name  as  Egenton. 

"An  ambitious  and  daring  char- 
acter," Mr.  Hughes  concludes. 

AND  a  rover  was  this  smooth 
and  audacious  Hogg,  from 
Springfield,  111.,  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
then  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
after  heading  south,  when  heard 
of  again  plotting  a  ship  seizure  in 
Panama,  and  after  escaping  the 
hangman's  noose  making  tracks 
for  the  W,est  Coast  and  ending  up 
in  Oregon  promoting  a  funny  lit- 
tle railroad  that  never  paid  out 
according  to  his  big  promises. 

Clever  was  his  candor  in  1893 
telling  Mr.  Hughes  so  much  about 
himself,   his  giving  Lincoln  a  ride 


to  Springfield,  his  hauling  down  a 
Union  flag  in  Baltimore,  his  being 
jailed  in  Washington  and  let  loose 
by  President  Lincoln  in  byplay  of 
humor  to  go  south  and  "save  his 
country."  But  from  there  on  his 
candor   with   Mr.   Hughes   ended. 

Hogg  knew  it  would  make  fas- 
cinating talk  and  was  a  good  story 
that  he  had  tried  to  sneak  off  a 
federal  ship  and  being  caught  got 
a  sentence  to  be  hanged.  He  had 
taken  days  and  probablv  months 
of  harrowing  expectation  that  he 
would  dangle  at  a  rope's  end  with 
a  broken  neck.  During  the  war 
probably  just  that  would  have 
happened.  Anyhow  he'd  rather  not 
talk  about  it.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Hughes  we  have  his  number  and 
it's  odd. 

(Copyright,    1945,    Chicago   Times    SyndJ 
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THE    LINCOLN   SPIRIT 


BY  MARGARET  E.  SArfGSTER,  JR. 


J 


WHEN  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can 
sometimes  see,  vaguely,  the 
picture  of  myself  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  in  primary 
school.  And  very  often  this  picture 
takes  the  form  of  a  small  blue  sailor- 
suited  figure  standing  in  front  of  a  big 
portrait  finished  in  sepia  and  framed 
in  brown.  That  picture  hung  on  the 
wall  of  the  first  schoolroom  that  I  can 
remember,  and  the  kindly  face  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  smiled  down  from  it. 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  picture,  I 
wondered  who  the  homely  man  could 
be.  His  face  was  furrowed  with 
creases  and  covered  with  a  stubbly 
beard.  It  reminded  me  of  an  old 
mountain  near  my  aunt's  home — a 
mountain  covered  with  rough  foliage 
and  dented  with  rocky  cliffs.  Perhaps 
in  my  little  girl  mind  I  did  not  formu- 
late the  thought  very  clearly,  but  it 
was  there  just  the  same. 

The  second  time  I  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture I  noticed  the  eyes,  and  somehow, 
unexplainably,  my  thoughts  went 
again  to  the  mountain.  I  did  not  think 
of  the  foliage  or  cliffs  or  hollows,  how- 
ever; for  my  mind  now  swept  to  the 
loftiness  of  it  and  the  sunlight  that 
crept  softly  over  it,  and  the  birds  that 
built  their  nests  in  the  shadow.  So 
much  for  the  picture  of  Lincoln. 

When  I  grew  a  bit  older  I  began  to 
read  in  my  primer  stories  about  the 
great  man.  I  spelled  out  the  words 
that  told  how  he  went  miles  to  borrow 
a  book,  hard  miles  that  lay  through 
snowdrifts  and  unbroken  roads.  I 
read  stories  that  spoke  of  his  talks  to 
dying  soldiers,  of  his  pardons  to  con- 
demned men,  of  his  grief  over  the  great 
Civil  War.  When  I  began  to  read  his- 
tory I  pondered  over  his  Gettysburg 
address;  and  when  I  was  in  growing- 
long  skirts  I  read  books  that  talked 
about  him,  that  told  of  his  sense  of 
humor,  his  wistfulness,  his  love  of  hu- 
manity. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been 
writing  to  you,  friends  of  mine,  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  not  a  few  people 
who  wanted  an  education  more  than 
they  wanted  anything  else,  almost,  in 
the  whole  world.  I  have  met,  through 
letters,  boys  and  girls  who  have  sacri- 
ficed many  things  to  learn.  I  have 
heard  stories  of  prayer  and  work  com- 
bined that  might  measure  up  to  Lin- 
coln's standard. 

I  have  read  stories,  and  had  stories 
told  to  me,  of  men  and  women  who 
were  drifting  through  life  with  heavy 
cares  resting  on  their  shoulders,  and 
tired  hearts  lying  like  lead  within 
their  breasts.  I  have  had  them  tell 
me  their  sorrows  and  ask  for  comfort 
and  a  bit  of  help.  Yes,  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  some  deeply  troubled 
people ! 

And  then,  too,  there  have  been  pen- 
and-ink  friends  who  have  had  hearts 
full  of  love  for  everyone,  from  the 
neig-hbor's  child  next  door  down  to  the 
beggar  on  the  street  corner,  carrying 
the  warmth  of  their  own  hearths  to 
the  coldness  of  some  poverty-stricken 
garret.  But  though  I  have  met 
such  people  and  read  of  them  in 
stories,   I   have    never   heard   of   any 


boys  or  girls,  men  or  women,  who  have 
won  an  education  over  such  frightful 
odds  as  this  man,  or  who  have  been 
able,  as  he,  to  jest  while  their  trouble 
was  deepest,  while  their  heart  was 
loaded  to  the  bursting  point  with 
tears ;  who  have  loved  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  friends  and  foes  as  did 
Abraham  Linclon. 

Sometimes,  as  I  look  around  the 
busy  New  York  streets,  the  noisy  sub- 
way, the  self-centered  little  cities  that 
appear  in  every  state,  I  wish  that  some 
of  the  Linclon  spirit  could  come  back 
again  and  invade  the  earth  with  a 
bombardment  of  cheerfulness  and 
gentleness.  I  wish  that  the  gruff  man 
who  takes  the  only  seat  in  the  car 
while  a  little  white-haired  lady  is 
standing,  could  feel  a  bit  of  the  warm- 
heartedness that  wept  over  battle- 
fields and  freed  slaves.  I  wish  that 
the  girls  who  make  scathing  remarks 
from  behind  the  shadow  of  their 
palms,  could  feel  a  little  of  the  charity 
and  love  that  made  one  man  lay  down 
his  very  life  for  a  country  of  compara- 
tive strangers.  I  wish  that  the  wise 
ones  who  from  their  own  hearthstones 
try  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nations 
could  lean  with  a  little  more  humility 
— as  Linclon  did — on  God! 

I  knew  a  small  boy  once  who  hated 
to  go  to  school.  Every  morning  just 
before  nine  o'clock  he  developed 
strange  symptoms — headaches,  and 
toothaches,  and  backaches,  that  dis- 
appeared marvelously  after  the  ring- 
ing of  the  final  bell.  During  his  school 
hours  he  concentrated  chiefly  on 
weirdly  drawn  pictures  and  stiff  balls 
of  paper.  He  refused  to  do  home  work 
balked  utterly  on  studying.  Hv 
mother,  trying  to  teach  by  love,  w 
in  despair;  his  father  gave  up  tue 
thankless  task  after  many  spankings. 

Then,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
some  one  gave  the  boy  a  book  about 
Lincoln.  It  told  of  the  early  struggles, 
the  life  of  the  young  man,  finally  of 
his  presidential  career  and  his  noble 
death.  The  boy  read  it  carefully,  and 
then,  to  the  surprise  of  his  parents, 
began  to  do  his  school  work. 

"Some  day" — he  confided  to  his 
mother — "I  may  be  President.  Look 
at  Lincoln — he  didn't  have  half  my 
chance!" 

Look  at  Lincoln!  He  didn't  have 
half  the  chance  of  most  of  us,  but  the 
few  hours  that  he  stole  from  his  busy 
boy  life  were  made  to  count.  And  now, 
after  a  slender  chain  of  years,  the  na- 
tion spends  a  golden  day  doing  honor 
to  him  and  people  mention  his  name 
with  tenderness  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
awe.  Look  at  the  rugged  mountain 
face,  and  the  mouth  that  is  wistful, 
and  think  of  the  disappointments  he 
went  through;  think  of  the  strain  of 
seeing  a  country — his  own  country — 
going  to  pieces,  and  knowing  that  the 
fragments  lay  in  his  own  hand.  And 
then,  friends  o*  mine,  look  at  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  that  carry  you  to  a  mountain 
top  with  peace  and  calm  and  bird- 
songs. 

Oh,  girls — young  and  old — and  boys, 
too,  catch  the  Lincoln  spirit  and  make 
good.     You  have  twice  his  chance. 
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Sargent,   Paull   G. 


Sargent  Talks 
On  Lincoln's 
Spiritual  Rise 

Sincere  Christian  at  End 
of  War,  He  Says,  Citing 
Earler  'Atheist'   Charge 

Pictured   as   a    Searcher 

Elliott  Finds  Emancipator 
Puzzled    Over    Divinity 

The  spiritual  development  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  George  Paull  T.  Sargent, 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-first  Street,: 
in  his  sermon  yesterday. 

"In  his  early  political  career  Lin- 
coln was  classed  with  infidels  and 
atheists,"  Dr.  Sargent  said.  "At  the 
close  of  the  war  between  the  North 
and  the  South  he  was  a  sincere 
Christian.  No  President  lived  through 
four  years  of  more  continuous  dark- 
ness and  tragedy  than  Lincoln,  and 
probably  no  President  has  shown 
such  trust  in  God,  or  so  frequently 
sought  Divine  aid." 

Dr.  Lovejoy  Elliott,  senior  leader 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  2 
West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  discussed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  conception  of 
God  and  his  understanding  of  relig- 
ion at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

"Discussion  of  what  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion was  will  doubtless  go  on  end- 
lessly, but  no  one  will  ever  be  very 
clear  about  it,  and  probably  no  one 
who  holds  to  any  definite  religious 
view  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  it," 
Dr.  Elliott  said.  "The  fact  is  that 
Lincoln  never  was  clear  about 
Divine  purpose  in  the  world.  He  was 
always  endeavoring  to  understand, 
to  seek  a  God,  to  be  clear  in  his 
own  mind.  He  never  tried  to  work 
out  a  religious  doctrine,  and  he 
never  joined  a  church  or  arry  other 
religious  organization.  However, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  what 
he  meant  by  religion  and  by  God 
in  his  utterances  and  acts." 
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TWO    RECENT    TRIBUTES    TO    LINCOLN. 


More  than  the  usual  attention  was  paid  this  year 
to  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12th.  Besides  being 
kept,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  legal  holiday  in  several 
States,  it  had  special  recognition  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  press.  Of  the  many  newspaper 
articles  which  it  inspired,  we  reprint  the  two  follow- 
ing. The  first  is  from  "  The  Commercial  Herald," 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi ;  and  the  second  from  "  The 
Constitution,"  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


From  the  Vicksburg  "  Commercial  Herald." 

LINCOLN'S    BIRTHDAY. 

Noticing  in  a  new  series  of  Lincoln  literature  in 
McClure's  Magazine  that  to-day,  the  12th  inst.,  is 
his  birthday,  "  The  Commercial  Herald  "  is  impelled 
to  indulge  brief  reflection  upon  the  growth  of  the  post- 
humous fame  of  the  "martyred  President."  There 
has  probably  been  no  other  instance  ever  of  such  a 
change  in  the  common  opinion  of  a  people  as  that 
experienced  in  Southern  thought  toward  Lincoln 
since  his  assassination.  This  is  with  many  of  us 
matter  of  personal  experience.  The  news  of  his 
death  came  to  the  South  in  the  midst  of  the  crash  of 
the  downfallen  Confederacy.  It  was  at  the  time  re- 
garded much  as  a  battle  casualty — the  taking  off  of 
an  enemy.  Many  openly  rejoiced,  and  very  few  re- 
gretted or  mourned.  As  Lincoln  from  the  first  time 
his  name  had  ever  been  sounded  in  the  South  had 
been  an  object  of  derision  and  blind  abhorrence,  this 
feeling  was  but  natural.  Long  ago  the  Southern 
people  became  acquainted  with  some  of  his  elements 
of  greatness,  that  caused  general  acknowledgment 
that  his  death,  so  deeply  mourned  in  the  North,  was 
profoundly  calamitous  to  the  South.  And  now  there 
is  growing  up  in  all  minds  of  all  sections,  or  rather 
without  regard  to  section,  a  recognition  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  a  grand  character,  a  great  and  a  good 
man.  Such  development  and  growth  of  change  in 
the  estimate  of  a  man  by  his  enemies  is  wonderful 
and  awe-inspiring.  It  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
hand  of  Divinity  shaped  such  a  character  for  the 
great  work  to  which  he  was  so  strangely  called. 

The  increased  popularity  and  admiration  of  Lin- 
coln has  been  partly  produced  by,  and  has  partly  pro- 
duced, a  deluge  of  Lincoln  literature.  Biographies  and 
sketches  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid,  almost 
unbroken,  succession.  All  have  been  eagerly  sought 
and  widely  read.  Coming  out  of  the  deepest  obscu- 
rity and  of  the  humblest  origin,  his  walk  through  life 
has  been  tracked  and  marked  in  its  every  stage  and 
step.  The  story  of  the  struggles  against  the  envi- 
ronments of  the  hardest  poverty,  the  rise  above  the 
rudest  surroundings  and  associations — on  all  of  these 
light  has  been  shed.  The  whole  of  his  life's  record 
has  been  laid  bare,  and  it  is  the  simplest  truth  to  say 
that  no  other  character  of  history  has  come  out  of 
such  a  crucible  of  both  his  private  and  public  career 
so  absolutely  unalloyed,  spotless  and  unseamed.  He 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  equal  at  all  times  to 


the  occasion  and  its  demands — standing  successfully 
the  severest  tests  to  which  mortal  man  could  be  sub- 
jected. Elevation  from  the  lowest  and  humblest 
station  to  the  rulership  over  a  mighty  nation,  failed 
to  turn  his  head  or  swerve  his  principles.  Ever  true 
to  duty,  honest  and  just  toward  all,  in  triumph  or 
adversity  and  trial,  Lincoln  stood  unshaken  and  un- 
settled in  his  fidelity  to  right  and  fixity  of  purpose. 
The  strifes  and  contentions  of  personal  motives,  the 
envy  and  rivalries  of  his  co-workers  and  lieutenants, 
did  not  reach  or  involve  him.  With  such  an  adver- 
sary, is  it  strange  that  the  South  failed  ? 


From  the  Atlanta  "  Constitution." 

LINCOLN    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

Editor  "Constitution":  Your  generous  and 
kindly  words  anent  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  gen- 
erally approved  by  broad-minded  Southern  people. 
Some  there  may  be  who  will  resent  the  just  praise  you 
bestow,  but  these  you  will  find  belong  either  to  that 
class  of  narrow  minds  who  love  cc  hate,  or  else  were 
conspicuous  by  absence  when  nghters  were  in  demand. 

Much  of  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  South 
regarding  the  character  and  career  of  this  great  man 
has  been  removed  by  the  facts  of  dispassionate  his- 
tory. Lincoln  has  been  shown  to  be  a  genuinely 
great  man,  with  a  lofty  soul  and  an  honest  heart. 
Gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman,  he  had  also  the  rugged 
virtues  of  a  Roman  tribune.  No  act  of  cruelty  stains 
his  fair  fame.  With  opportunity  to  be  a  tyrant,  he 
stood  for  liberty,  and  fought  with  the  lance  of  a 
knight  in  a  fair  and  open  field. 

It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  at  this  late  date  to 
indulge  in  passionate  abuse.  The  prejudices  of  sec- 
tional strife  must  pass  away  as  unworthy  of  enlight- 
ened men.  England  counts  Cromwell  as  one  of  her 
heroes,  and  royalists  and  republicans  alike  pay  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  eloquent  Grady  voiced  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  South  when  he  stood  in  America's  metropolis, 
and  in  splendid  eloquence  exalted  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  highest  place  among  American  patriots  and 
statesmen.  His  speech,  with  its  matchless  panegyric 
of  Lincoln's  worth  and  virtues,  has  passed  into  his- 
tory and  become  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  this 
country. 

Why  should  we  of  the  South  begrudge  to  him  the 
meed  of  his  fair  fame?  When  Northern  men  catv 
build  a  monument  to  Lee,  and  their  orators  praise 
his  genius  and  character  with  unstinted  eulogy,  it  is 
time  for  these  bitter  and  narrow-minded  partisans  to 
be  relegated  to  the  rear.  The  brave  and  true  recog- 
nize worth  and  sublimity  of  character  everywhere, 
and  are  willing  to  crown  the  hero  with  his  merited 
honors,  even  though  his  sword  was  drawn  in  the 
battle  against  them. 

B.  H.  Sasnett. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  February  13,  1896. 


Schall,  s   D. 
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mighty  reality.     Here  was  work  for  men.    His  task  was  plain, 
and  he  set  about  to  accomplish  his  vision. 

This  man  typifies  the  great  builders  of  our  Nation,  whose 
intelligence,  courage,  endurance,  and  energy  wrested  from 
nature  supremacy.  His  success  we  are  to-day  met  to  commem- 
orate, "  bringing  our  robin's  leaf  to  deck  "  his  memory.  The 
name  of  Henry  M.  Rice  is  inseparable  from  the  progress,  the 
development,  the  history  of  Minnesota.  His  force  of  character, 
industry,  and  shrewdness  guided  the  infant  State.  To-day  our 
broad  plains  and  sunny  vales  are  dotted  with  prosperous  and 
happy  homes ;  and  to  the  grateful  millions  yet  to  come,  because 
this  man  and  his  type  lived  and  wrought,  the  North  Star  State 
is  the  promised  land.     [Applause.] 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

February  12,  1916. 
Mr.   SCHALL.     Mr.   Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  the  eloquent 
eulogies  given   by  the  gentlemen  from   Illinois   I   was  stirred 
and  impelled  to  ask  the  privilege  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  American,  whom — 

Nature  of  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Strong,  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  God,  and  true. 

Upon  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  we,  for  a  moment,  turn  our 
grateful  thoughts  back  and  renew,  through  his  character,  our 
devotion  to  a  noble  land.  [Applause.]  On  April  14,  1865,  fell 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  the  ideal  of  American  patriotism ;  the 
man  who  for  four  long  years  stood  between  the  Nation  and  her 
foes ;  he  who  knew  not  whether  the  morrow's  sun  would  rise 
on  a  Union  of  free  men  or  on  the  shattered  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union ;  he  who  drove  rebellion  from  the  land  and  gave 
the  Nation  under  God  a  new  birth.  At  a  time  when  men  were 
blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice ;  when  brother  was  pitted 
against  brother  and  father  against  son ;  when  ties  of  friendship, 
home,  and  family  were  broken  as  a  thread ;  when  all  was  con- 
fused, discordant,  and  unnatural,  he  was — 

Constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

[Applause.] 

The  skies  are  covered  by  innumerable  stars,  and  each  doth  glow,  but 
there  is  but  one  that  holds  his  place. 

He  was  offered  up,  a  sacrifice  to  freedom,  and  by  his  death  the 
Nation  was  bound  again  in  union — the  boys  of  the  blue,  who 
fought  his  battles,  and  the  boys  of  the  gray,  who  respected  their 
conqueror.  The  fame  which  gilds  the  name  of  Washington  is 
no  more  enduring  than  that  which  loving  hearts  yield  him  who, 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  became  the  savior  of  his  country. 
[Applause.] 

Years  have  passed.  Generations  have  come  and  gone,  and 
still  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  a  household  word.  "Age  can  not 
wither  it,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety,"  its  human  in- 
terest. Upon  youth  will  fall  the  snows  of  life's  coming  winters. 
Furrows  will  cross  their  brows,  and  hearts  beat  slow  near  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  the  inspiration  of  that  devoted  life 
will  stand  a  beacon  light  to  those  who  come,  as  it  did  to  those 
who  lived  and  fought  with  him  the  battles  of  the  Union.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Nation's  Inspiration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19, 1957 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  the 
following  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Schlacht  on  the  occasion  of  the  148th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  great 
emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
editorial  appeared  in  the  East  Side 
News,  a  local  publication  circulated 
among  the  residents  of  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York. 
Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Nation's  Inspiration 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  ago, 
February  12,  1809,  a  great  soul  beamed  like 
a  morning  star  upon  a  troubled  world.  In  a 
log  cabin  among  the  green  hills  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  similar  in 
humbleness  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  first 
cry  of  the  babe  that  was  Abe  Lincoln  fell 
upon  human  ears. 

It  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  birth  of 
great  men.  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  among 
the  musical  geniuses;  Gladstone,  among  the 
statesmen;  Darwin,  among  the  scientists; 
Poe,  among  the  poets;  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  was  God's  gift  to  America.  He 
was  the  Nation's  inspiration.  He  was  the 
symbol  of  our  freedom.  He  was  the  expositor 
of  eternal  truths.  He  was  the  great  com- 
moner of  mankind.  He  is  the  resplendid 
jewel  which  emblazons  the  coronet  of  time. 

He  is  the  personification  of  American- 
ism. He  is  the  incarnation  of  our  democracy. 
He  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  He  is  the  richest  legacy  of  our  coun- 
try.   No  gentler  or  sweeter  soul  ever  lived. 

Lincoln  subdue  wrath  with  gentle  kind- 
ness, hate  with  courage,  and  revenge  with 
compassion.  His  greatness  lay  in  the  un- 
common combination  of  the  simplest  human 
qualities,  in  the  unshakeable  faith  in  God, 
and  in  the  unquenchable  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  our  American  Republic. 

He  hSs  been  recorded  in  history  and  song. 
He  has  been  cast  in  bronze.  He  has  been 
sculptured  in  marble.  He  has  been  painted 
on  canvas. 

Where  is  there  bronze  strong  enough, 
where  is  there  granite  firm  enough,  where  is 
there  stone  white  enough,  to  exemplify  the 
tenderness  and  strength,  the  humility  and 
fortitude,  that  made  Lincoln  such  a  majes- 
tic character? 

All  the  magic  of  the  morning,  noon  and 
night,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  forests 
and  all  the  starry  skies  were  in  his  eyes.  His 
face  was  cut  deep  with  care  and  affection 
for  all  mankind.  His  love  was  as  boundless 
as  the  sea  and  as  unlimitable  as  space. 

Abe  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  was  an  im- 
mortal and  soul-stirring  scene.  Neither  the 
practiced  hand  of  a  Raphael,  nor  the  art 
and  skill  of  a  Praxiteles  could  adequately 
portray  its  original  setting.  He  spoke  his 
Gettysbury  address  in  the  eloquence  of  eter- 
nity. The  ages  were  listening.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  any  man  said  so  much  in  so  few 
words. 

It  is  the  supreme  masterpiece  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  It  will  stand  as  the  oration  of 
all  times.  The  cadence  of  its  words  makes 
it  as  beautiful  as  a  Psalm. 

His  address  is  the  fountain  spring  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  His  truths  are  the 
foundation  stone  of  free  government.  His 
words    are    the    summation    of    American 


Ideals — a  flaming  torch  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  earth  who  seek  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Standing  before  the  graves  of  our  fallen 
heroes  on  the  now  historic  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  said:  "These  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain."  But — that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Today  his  ideals  are  being  challenged. 
Today  communism  is  seeking  to  spread  its 
cancerous  growth,  to  degrade  and  destroy 
our  democracy.  "Our  Government  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth,"  if  we  remain  strong 
and  keep  our  defenses  high. 

We  cannot  retain  our  freedom  unless  we 
are  strong.  We  cannot  be  strong  without 
adequate  national  defense. 
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Schlichter,  Norman  Colestock 


The  Captain's  Tribute 

By  Norman  Colestock  Schlichter 

EDWIN    MARKHAM'S    poem,    "Lin- 
coln, the  Man  of  the  People,"  with 
its  unforgettable  closing  line, 
And  when  he  fell— 

He  left  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky, 
was  adjudged  by  a  committee,  of  which 
Chief  Justice  Taft  was  a  member,  the  best 
of  three  thousand  poetical  tributes  to 
Lincoln  which  were  examined. 

But  though  this  tribute  is  indeed  a  splen- 
iid  one,  I  think  a  soldier  of  Lincoln's  army 
has  given  us  the  best  tribute  to  Lincoln 
that  has  been,  or  probably  ever  will  be 
given. 

Before  Lincoln  went  to  review  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  rumor  spread  among  the  troops 
that  he  was  anything  but  satisfied  with 
what  had  happened  there.    Also,  the  slaves 


had  just  been  liberated  a  short  while  be- 
fore, and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  much 
opposed  to  this  action  by  the  Government. 
A  good  many  officers  feared  that  their  Com- 
mander-in-chief might  not  get  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  under  the  circumstances. 

A  captain  of  a  company  from  New  York 
state  was  a  leader  against  Lincoln's  eman- 
cipation policy.  Blunt,  rough,  and  ready, 
and  lacking  in  refinement,  he  was  a  good 
mixer  and  very  popular  with  his  men. 
He  had  the  habit  of  always  referring  to 
Lincoln  as  the  "Old  Man."  His  fame  in 
the  army  groups  beyond  his  own  company 
circle  had  spread  as  a  kind  of  Lincoln  baiter. 
After  the  review  was  over,  and  the  Pres- 
ident had  ridden  down  the  lines,  a  tall,  thin, 
gaunt  figure,  pale  and  weary,  on  a  horse 
much  too  small  for  him,  someone  called  to 
the  captain,  "Hello,  Captain,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  'Old  Man'  now?" 

The  captain,  who  had  never  seen  Lincoln 
before,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  those 
about  him  answered  in  part:  "Gentlemen, 
I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself.  I 
have  misjudged  this  man.  When  he  rode 
past  us  today  I  never  felt  so  sorry  for 
anyone  in  my  whole  life.  He  seemed  more  to 
me  like  the  Christ  carrying  the  cross  than 
a  common  man  like  each  of  us  is.  You 
will  never  hear  from  my  lips  again  any- 
thing but  sincere  respect  for  our  com- 
mander." 

The  newspaper  correspondent  who 
vouched  for  this  story  kept  track  of  this 
captain,  who  died  in  a  field  hospital  not  long 
after,  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  Just 
before  he  died  he  told  those  near  him  "I 
have  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness  for 'the 
mean  things  I  have  said  about  Lincoln." 

Who  will  not  agree  that  this  captain's 
tribute  should  be  forever  remembered  about 
this  "Man  of  the  People"  who  belongs  to 
the  ages? 

Certainly  few  great  men  of  history  were 
destined  to  carry  heavier  crosses  than  he 
carried.  Yet  nothing  about  him  is  more 
authentic  than  the  fact  that  trust  in  the 
eternal  Cross  Bearer,  recalled  by  the  cap- 
tain I  have  mentioned,  was  Lincoln's  great- 
est aid  in  his  own  soul's  burden  bearing. 
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Schricker,    Gov.    Henry  F.      of   Ind. 


Schricker  Lauds  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
As  Cornerstone  of  Memorial  Is  Laid 


By  WALTER  F.  MORSE, 

Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Star. 

'  Lincoln  State  Park,  May  20.-On  the  hill  where  little  Abe  and 
Sarah  Lincoln  played,  worked  and  grew  to  maturity  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  the  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  and  the  State  Conservation 
Department  this  afternoon  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  group  of  me- 
morial buildings  honoring  their  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
high 


This  is  in  the  high  country  a 
dozen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  wooded  heights  seemed 
particularly  close  to  the  sun  to- 
day. Warm,  dry  heat  glared  down 
out  of  a  cloudless  sky  and  drove 
all  but  the  hardiest  participants 
to  seek  shade  during  the  cere- 
mony. 

Since  1818,  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln has  been  at  rest  beneath  tall 
oak  trees  in  a  tiny  country  ceme- 
tery on  this  hill.  The  memorial 
honors  her  and  calls  the  world  to 
witness  that  the  Civil  War  Pres- 
ident spent  in  Indiana  the  forma- 
tive years  from  7  to   21. 

Shrine    to    Pioneer    Motherhood. 

Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker 
told  the  crowd  that  "here  is  rising 
one  of  the  world's  great  memo- 
rials, a  shrine  to  pioneer  Hoosier 
motherhood." 

He  reminded  his  audience  of  the 
gentle  and  devout  character  of 
Lincoln's  mother  and  the  influence 
of  her  instruction  and  courage  on 
her  son's  future  life.  He  remind- 
ed them,  too,  that  the  nearby  site 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin  is  where  the 
young  Lincoln  studied  by  the 
light  of  the  fireplace. 

"Lincoln  did  some  of  the  most 
important  reading  of  his  life  here," 


lmporiain  xeauiii"  oi  ms  mc  ai-cic, 
the  Governor  said.  "He  read  all  the 
books  within  50  miles  of  this  very 
spdt,  and  here  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  lifelong  habits  of  scholar- 
ship. This  truly  is  sacred  ground. 
It  holds  the  body  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln    and    for    14    years    was 


pressed  by  the  bare  feet  of  Abra 
ham  Lincoln. 

"This  is  a  memorial  to  love  of 
home,  love  of  country  and  love  of 
God.  Here  we  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  freedom  and  union  and  re- 
fresh ourselves  anew  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  that  formed  our  pio- 
neers." 

Col.  Richard  Lieber,  chairman  of 
executive  committee  of  the  Indiana 
Lincoln  Union  and  founder  of  the 
Indiana  state  park  system,  said 
that  large  private,  state  and  Fed- 
eral funds  make  completion  of  the 
memorial  possible. 
Guard  Maintenance  Policy. 

"Let  us,"  he  said,  "guard  jeal- 
ously the  wise  policy  of  our  De- 
partment of  Conservation  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  maintenance  of 
this  and  all  other  places  of  pub- 
lic pride,  patriotic  endeavor  and 
wholesome  enjoyment  of  our  com- 
mon possessions." 

Walls  of  the  memorial  have  be- 
gun to  rise.  Stacked  around  it  is 
about  half  of  the  1,200  tons  of  In- 
diana limestone  that  will  form  the 
exterior  and  500  tons  of  St.  Mein- 
rad  sandstone  for  the  interior.  Each 
piece  is  being  shaped  by  hand  and 
shipped  to  this  site  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

All  the  memorial,  Col.  Lieber 
said,  will  be  of  native  material, 
for  the  wood  is  to  be  of  yellow 
poplar  and  wild  cherry. 

"Fourteen   months   ago    Richard 


E.  Bishop  of  Indianapolis,  our  ar- 
chitect, began  work,"  Col.  Lieber 
said.  "Contracts  were  authorized 
last  Novmber  and  ground  was 
broken  about  Dec.  10." 

Virgil  M.  Simmons  of  Bluftton, 
former  commissioner  of  the  State 
Conservation  Department,  said  that 
"in  the  laying  of  this  cornerstone, 
we  symbolize  again  the  achieve- 
ment possible  through  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government, 
when  agencies  of  government  and 
citizens  join  their  efforts  to  at- 
tain some  worthy  goal." 

J.  I.  Holcomb  of  Indianapolis, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Union  and  permanent  chairman  of 
the  dedication,  made  a  prophecy. 
"Fifty  years  from  today,"  he  said, 
"this  will  be  recognized  as  the  most 
significant  Lincoln  memorial  in  the 
United  States  and  as  the  most  hal- 
lowed spot  in  Indiana." 


Four  Guests  of  Honor. 

Mr.     Holcomb    paid    tribute    to 
members    of    the    Ball    family    of 
Muncie,  who  acquired  the  land  and 
offered  it  for  the  memorial.      He 
introduced    four    guests  of    honor, 
iMr.  Bishop,  the  architect;  Herbert 
.Evison,  assistant  superintendent  of 
'recreation  and  land  planning,  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  Lee  Lawrie  of 
Easton,    Md.,   consulting    architect 
*and  sculptor,  and  Noble  P.  Hollis- 
ter,  Indiana  inspector  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Butler  University  was  represent- 
ed   by    Dr.    Daniel     S.     Robinson, 
president,   and  Hilton    U.    Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Ed  Jackson,  former  Governor, 
1  under  whose  administration  plans 
ifor    the    memorial    were    begun, 


spoke  in  tribute  to  the  P'oneers 
of  Indiana  and  declared  that  the 
memorial  will  become  'a  shrine 
for  future  generations  of  our 
country  to  renew  their  allegiance 
to  democracy  and  to  the  pioneer 
virtues." 

Actual  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
was  done  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  Frank 
N.  Wallace,  acting  commissioner 
of  the  conservation  department; 
young  "Joe  Allen  Hevron  of  Lin- 
coln City,  and  Patsy  Ann  Yellig  of 
Marsh  Hill.  Joe  Allen  is  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Gentry  family,  neigh- 
bors of  the  Lincolns. 
Notables  Send  Messages. 

Messages  were  received  and  read 
by  Mr.  Holcomb  from  former  Gov- 
ernors Paul  V.  McNutt  and  M. 
Clifford  Townsend,  James  J.  Mc- 
Entee,  national  director  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
A.  E.  Demaray,  acting  director, 
National   Park  Service. 

From  Tell  City,  where  musical 
ability  is  as  natural  as  breathing, 
the  crack  high  school  band  came  to1 
play  during  the  ceremonies  under 
the  direction  of  William  Schergens. 
Miss  Garnette  Hull  directed  songs 
by  the  Dale  girls'  sextette. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Fleener, 
pastor  of  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist 
Church,  delivered  the  invocation. 
The  Rev.  Cornelius  Walde,  O.S.B., 
of  St.  Meinrad  Monastery,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  reading  a 
prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
public written  by  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  in  the  United  States. 


Turn  To  Page  4,  Column  6. 
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■dCiiulycx.  Karl  0. 
LINCOLN   AND   THE 

PRESENT  SITUATION 


From    An    Address     By    Karl    0. 

Schuyler  of  Denver,  at  Freeport, 

111.,  at  the  Celebration  of  the  64th 

Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Doug- 

')  las  Debate.         / 
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Our  President,  patient,  kindly, 
but  strong  and  courageous,  has  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  Truth  in  the 
nation's  affairs.  Among  many 
things,  take  these  for  example:  his 
action  in  calling  the  Washington 
Peace  Conference,  the  success  of 
which  may  be  termed  the  first  ob- 
jective toward  the  goal  of  univer- 
sal peace;  the  firm  steps  he  has 
taken  to  place  public  expenditures 
upon  an  intelligent  budget  basis. 
It  certainly  took  courage  for  him 
to  demand  that  rail  rates  be  re- 
duced and  that  wages  be  reduced, 
but  the  truth  of  the  situation  de- 
manded it  and  he  acted;  again, 
that  splendid  message  to  Congress 
of  only  last  week,  dealing  with  our 
industrial  troubles  in  which  he  | 
fearlessly  criticized  both  sides  of 
our  coal  and  railroad  strikes  and 
used  this  language  which  should 
make  the  heart  of  every  American 
who  loves  his  country  beat  more 
proudly. 

"We  must  reassert  the  doctrine 
that  in  this  republic  the  first  obli- 
gation and  the  first  allegiance  of 
every  citizen,  high  or  low,  is  to  his 
government.  N  o  matter  what 
clouds  may  gather,  no  matter 
what  storms  may  ensue,  no  matter 
what  hardships  may  attend  or 
what  sacrifice  may  be  necessary, 
government  by  law  must  and  will 
be  sustained." 

It  would  be  presumptious  for  me 
to  say  where  Lincoln  would  stand 
in  the  present  situation.  I  have 
no  hesitation,  though,  in  saying 
that  he  would  be  for  the  power, 
authority  and  dignity  of  the  | 
United  States,  the  welfare  of  ail 
the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  f 
law  and  order,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. Both  capital  and  labor 
quote  him  in  their  conflicts.  Were 
he  alive  he  would  be  a  partisan 
of  neither.  He  would  be  fighting 
for  industrial  justice;  but  it  would 
be  justice  for  the  nation,  as  well 
as  for  the  individual.  Lincoln  be- 
lieved that  the  laborer  was  enti- 
tled to  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  .He  , 
believed  that  a  man  should  he 
made  secure  in  possessions  hon- 
estly acquired.  He  believed  that 
I  the  door  to  honest  success  should  I 
always  be  kept  open.  He  was 
against  such  exploitation  of  the 
toil  of  others  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  system  of  slavery.  He  would 
not  be  interested  in  knowing 
whether  a  man  had  money,  but  he 
would  be  interested  in  knowing 
whether  he  got  into  the  bank  by 
the  front  door  or  by  "jimmying"  a 
window. 

Today  the  voices  of  anarchy,  of 
disharmony  between  classes,  of  dis- 
ruption, clamor  for  recognition  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Republic.  Shall 
we  give  ear  to  those  who,  for  some 
petty  imperfections,  would  lay  axe 
to  the  roots  of  our  fundamental 
institutions?  No— not  while  we 
may  still  spray  the  tree  of  the 
Republic  with  the  spirit  of  pure 
Americanism,— with  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln. 


It  was  and  is  said  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  hands  of  wealth.  \ 
Yet  a  poor  man  came  out  of  the  ] 
West  to  the  Presidency.     It  was  | 
and  is  said  that  the  Declaration  01 
Independence    is    obsolete;     that 
there  is  no  longer  freedom  of  op- 
portunity; yet  a  son  of  the  wilder- 
ness, lacking  even  ordinary  advan- 
tages, rose  higher  than  all  his  fel- 
lows, dowered  though  they  might 
be  with  riches  and  culture.    It  was 
and  is  said  that  there  are  unfair 
divisions  of  society;  that  name  and 
power  and   possessions   determine 
position  in  America;    yet  a  man 
whose  ancestors  were  backwoods- 
men, whose  power  was  in  himself 
alone,    whose    chiefest    possession 
was  character,  put  forth  his  hand 
and  every  barrier  fell  before  him. 

The  discontented  may  answer, 
"yes,  he  was  Lincoln,  he  was  no 
ordinary  man,  he  was  a  genius,  he 
was  inspired."  But  these  see  hlm\. 
only  as  a  great  figure  on  the  moun- 
tain top  bathed  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  world's  acclaim.  Their  eyes 
miss  those  weary  years  of  strug- 
gling across  the  dreary  plain; 
those  arduous  years  of  ascending 
the  rough  mountain  slopes. 

Across  the  pages  of  history  pass 
the  great  conquerors.  The  tri- 
umphs of  antiquity— the  conquer-  \ 
or's  chariot— the  hosts  of  captives 
— the  wealth  of  looted  cities.  We 
•hear  the  acclaiming  cries;  we  be- 
hold the  awe  and  worship  of  na- 
tions. But  of  their  victories,  only 
echoes  remain.  Their  spoil  and 
riches  are  lost  in  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies. Their  swords  that  overbore 
all  earthly  blades  have  been  struck 
down  by  a  greater  conqueror — 
Time.    • 

But  Time  pauses  helplessly  be- 
fore the  citadel  of  him  who  was 
conqueror  in  spite  of  himself;  who 
took  the  sword  in  heartbreak  and  | 
loathing;  who  bled  with  every  man  ■ 
stricken  on  the  battlefield,  whether 
friend  or  foe.  For  him  there  was 
but  one  goal  of  conquest,  not 
wealth,  not  power,  not  reputation, 
— only  peace  and  union. 

His  was  a  conquest  of  the  spirit, 
and  it  stands  and  shall  stand  un- 
touched by  all  the_storms  of  the 
j  passing  ages.    His  devotion  to  the 
i  Union  was  as  strong  and  as  pure, 
I  as    the   marble    hewn   from    Colo- 
rado's mountains  to  be  memorial 
to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac;, but  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent as  that  temple  is,  his  true 
memorial,    outlasting    even    that 
marble,  will  be  in  the  lives  and 
hearts  of  men  and  women  through- 
out all  eternity. 

Simple  and  enduring  was  the  leg- 
acy he  left  us, — faith  in  the  people, 
faith  in  God.    There  have  been  po- 
litical  leaders   who   came   to   dis- 
trust the  wisdom  and  good  sense 
of  the  people.    But  he  was  not  of 
these.   He  saw  himself  as  no  super- 
man standing  above  human  judg- 
ment.    To   the   end   he   remained 
of  humble  heart,  more  and  more 
he  turned  for  strength  to  the  peo- 
ple, more  and  more  he  sought  the 
i  aid  and  inspiration   of  God.     He 
'  cared  not  for  personal  honors,  but 
for  the  Republic;  he  cared  not  for 
undying  fame,  but  for  the  Repuu- 
j  lie;  he  cared  not  for  pride  or  place 
!  or    show,    but    for    the    Republic. 
\  Wherever  the  American  flag  flies, 


wherever  the  American  spirit 
speaks,  wherever  through  the  con- 
lines  of  the  earth  freedom  and 
truth  and  right  go  out  against  the 
dark  forces  of  oppression,  injustice 
and  tyranny,  he  lives  and  strives 
anew. 
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Schiiinanji  Addresses  MUl  t»roup 

Says  Republicans  Have  Net 
Supported  Lincoln  s  Policies 


-, 


Today,  the  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday,  will  see  a 
"great  avalanche  of  Republican 
platitudes"  by  Republican  speak- 
ers eulogizing  Lincoln,  "the  man 
whose  leadership  they  never  fol- 
lowed, whose  greatness  they  nev-l 
er  appreciated  during  his  lifetime, 
and  whose  policies  they  never  ac- 
cepted or  supported,"  Alfred  R. , 
Schumann,  former  Madi  sonian 
who  is  principal  of  Oakwood 
School,  Milwaukee  County,  de- 
clared Wednesday  in  an  address 
before  the  Milwaukee  County 
Democratic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. 

A  native  of  Sauk  County,  Schu- 
mann is  a  former  Baraboo  school 
principal  who  came  to  Madison  to 
accept  a  supervisory  post  in  thel 
State  office  of  the  WPA  in  de- 
pression days.  Subsequently,  he 
was  assistant  director  of  the  State 
Beverage  Tax  Division  before 
moving  to  Milwaukee.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book,  "No  Peddlers 
Allowed,"  which  is  a  biography  of 
the  late  Solomon  Levitan,  former 
State  treasurer  and  Madison 
banker. 

♦   •♦•   ♦ 

Speaking  in  the  Towne  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  Schumann  declared 
that  "we  all  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  we  challenge  the  truthfulness 
of  the  annual  barrage  that  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  great  President  be- 
cause of  his  affiliation  with  the 
Republican  Party,  and  that  tho  Re- 
publican Party  today  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  those  things  that 
made  Lincoln   great." 

Lincoln  was  the  only  one  out  of 
almost  20  Republican  Presidents 
listed  as  a  "great  President"  by  a 


group  of  55  American  historians 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  evaluated 
the  Presidents,  Schumann  s^aid. 
Lincoln  headed  the  list,  with 
Washington  being  placed  second, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  third. 

The  only  two  Presidents  rated 
by  the  historians  as  "failure"  were. 
Republicans — Grant  and  Harding 
— Schumann  said. 

Schumann  questioned  whether 
the  Republican  Party  was  "leader- 
ship or  dependability"  in  the 
White  House. 

♦   ♦    ♦ 

As  the  national  picture  offers  an 
opportunity  for  executive  leader- 
ship, so  does  Wisconsin,  Schumann 
said. 

"For  five  consecutive  sessions 
of  our  Legislature  has  our  State 
Constitution  been  flouted"  by  fail- 
ure to  reapportion  Senate  and  As- 
sembly districts,  Schumann 
charged. 

"A  Legislature,  from  the  party 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  you  please, 
drunk  with  power,  sees  that  a 
proper  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  deprive  it  of  a  few 
seats  in  the  Legislature,  so  it  re- 
fuses to  do  what  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  says 
they  shall  do,"  Schumann  claimed. 
"And  they  took  an  oath  to  uphold 
that  Constitution.  Under  such  a 
situation,  what  is  the  weight  of  an 
oath,  and  what  is  the  value  of 
the  Constitution." 

Schumann  saw  a  "ray  of  hope" 
that  Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler,  after 
hearing  Lincoln  Day  speeches, 
'"might  rise  to  the  occasion"  and 
use  "the  authority  of  his  office  to 
set  his  way  w  a  r  d  Legislature, 
straight." 


Schurinan,   Jacob  Gould 


CLUB  BOOKS 


ON  LINCOLN 

Schurman,  Conway  and 
Dexter  to  Address  Group 
on  Emancipator  s  Life 


Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  former 
Ambassador  to  Germany  and  former 
president)  of  Cornell  University,  will 
be  a  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Lincoln  Club  tomorrow 
night.  The  noted  scholar  and  dip- 
lomat will  discuss  interesting  phases 
of  Lincoln's  life  with  reference  to 
modern-day  problem.. 

Dr.  Robert  Seymour  Conway  of 
Manchester  University,  England,  will 
talk  on  the  British  view  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Dr.  Conway  is  an 
outstanding  authority  on  Vergil  and 
was  recently  decorated  by  the  Ital- 
ian government  because  of  especial 
achievement  along  classic  lines. 

How  Lincoln  was  maligned  and 
abused  during  the  hectic  days  of  his 
administration  will  be  told  by  Dr. 
Walter  F.  Dexter,  president  of 
Whittier  College,  His  subject  will 
be  "Lincoln  and  His  Critics." 

The  Lincoln  Club  was  organized 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Its  mem- 
bership embraces  leading  Republic- 
ans. William  May  Garland  is  presi- 
dent and  the  board  of  governors 
consists  of  John  C.  MacFarland, 
secretary;  Henry  M.  Robinson,  Eel- 
ward  D.  Lyman,  Edward  A.  Dick- 
sen.  Harry  Chandler.  Russell  H. 
Ballard,  John  G.  Bullock,  Charles 
H.  Toll,  Judge  Avery,  James  R. 
Martin  and  Judge  Shaw. 


B  L  A  F  E  S  L  EE 


Schurz,    Carl 


Carl  Schurz'   Tribute  to  Lincoln. 


HIS  greatest  power  consisted  in  the  charm  of  his  individuality.  That 
charm  did  not,  in  the  ordinary  way,  appeal  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye. 
His  voice  was  hot  melodious;  rather  shrill  and  piercing,  especially 
when  it  rose  to  its  high  treble  in  moments  of  great  animation.  His 
figure  was  unhandsome,  and  the  action  of  his  unwieldy  limbs  awkward.  He 
commanded  none  of  the  outward  graces  of  oratory  as  they  are  commonly  un- 
derstood. His  charm  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  flowed  from  the  rare  depth 
and  genuineness  of  his  convictions  and  his  sympathetic  feelings.  Sympathy 
was  the  strongest  element  in  his  nature. ' 

As  his  sympathy  went  forth  to  others,  it  attracted  others  to  him.  Espe- 
cially those  whom  he  called  the  "  plain  people  "  felt  themselves  drawn  to  him 
by  the  instinctive,  feeling  that  he  understood,  esteemed,  and  appreciated  them. 
He  had  grown  up  among  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  ignorant.  He  never  ceased 
to  remember  the  good  souls  he  had  met  among  them,  and  the  many  kindnesses 
they  had  done  him. 

Although  in  his  mental  development  he  had  risen  far  above  them,  he  never 
looked  down  upon  them.  How  they  felt  and  how  they  reasoned  he  knew,  for 
so  he  had  once  felt  and  reasoned  himself.  How  they  could  be  moved  he  knew, 
for  so  he  had  once  been  moved  himself  and  practiced  moving  others.  His 
mind  was  much  larger  than  theirs,  but  it  thoroughly  comprehended  theirs; 
and  while  he  thought  much  farther  than  they,  their  thoughts  were  ever  pres- 
ent to  him.  Nor  had  the  visible  distance  between  them  grown  as  wide  as  his 
rise  in  the  world  would  seem  to  have  warranted. 

Much  of  his  backwoods  speech  and  manners  still  clung  to  him.  His  wants 
remained  as  modest  as  they  had  ever  been ;  his  domestic  habits  had  by  no  means 
completely  accommodated  themselves  to  those  of  his  more  highborn  wife; 
and  though  the  "  Kentucky  jeans  "  apparel  had  long  been  dropped,  his  clothes 
of  better  material  and  better  make  would  sit  ill  sorted  on  his  gigantic  limbs. 
His  cotton  umbrella,  without  a  handle,  and  tied  together  with  a  coarse  string 
to  keep  it  from  flapping,  which  he  carried  on  his  circuit  rides,  is  said  to  be 
remembered  still-  by  some  of  his  surviving  neighbors. 

This  rusticity  of  habit  was  utterly  free  from  that  affected  contempt  of  re- 
finement and  comfort  which  self-made  men  sometimes  carry  into  their  more 
affluent  circumstances.  To  Abraham  Lincoln  it  was  entirely  natural,  and  all 
those  who  came  into  contact  with  him  knew  it  to  be  so.  In  his  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  he  had  become  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense,  but  the  re- 
fining process  had  polished  but  little  the  outward  form.  The  plain  people, 
therefore,  still  considered  "honest  Abe  Lincoln"  one  of  themselves;  and  when 
they  felt,  which  they  no  doubt  frequently  did,  that  his  thoughts  and  aspirations 
moved  in  a  sphere  above  their  own,  they  were  all  the  more  proud  of  him, 
without  any  diminution  of  fellow  feeling. 

It  was  this  relation  of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding  between  Lin- 
coln and  the  plain  people  that  gave  him  his  peculiar  power  as  a  public  man 
and  singularly  fitted  him,  as  we  shall  see,  for  that  leadership  which  was  pre- 
eminently required  in  the  great  crisis  then  coming  on — the  leadership  which 
indeed  thinks   and  moves  ahead  of  the  masses,   but  always   remains   within 


sight  and  sympathetic  touch  of  them. 
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Schurz,   Carl 


Tribute 


P,? 


To  the  younger  generation  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  already  become  a  half- 
mythical   figure,   which,   in   the  haze 
of  historic  distance,  grows  to  more 
and    more    heroic    proportions,    but 
also  loses  in  distinctness  of  outline 
and  feature.   This  is  indeed  the  com- 
mon lot  of  popular  heroes;   but  the 
Lincoln    legend    will    be    more   than 
ordinarily    apt    to    become    fanciful, 
as      his      individuality,      assembling 
seemingly  incongruous  qualities  and 
forces   In   a   character   at   the   same 
time  grand  and  most  lovable,  was  so 
unique,  and  his  career  so  abounding 
in   startling   contrasts.    As  the   state 
of  society  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
grew  up  passes  away,  the  world  will 
read  with  increasing  wonder  of  the 
man  who,  not.  only  of  the  humblest 
origin,  ,  but    remaining    the    simplest 
and   most   unpretending   of   citizens, 
was    raised    to   a    position    of   power 
unprecedented    in    our   history;    who 
was    the    gentlest    and    most    peace- 
loving  of  mortals,  unable  to  see  any 
creature    suffer    without    a    pang    in 
his  own  breast,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  called  to  conduct  the  great- 
est ..  .  of    our    wars;    who    wielded 
the     power     of     government     when 
stern  resolution  and  relentless  force 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  then 
won  and  ruled  the  popular  mind  and 
heart  by   the   tender    sympathies    of 
his  nature;  who  was  a  cautious  con- 
servative     by      temperament      and 
mental  habit,  and  led  the  most  sufll 
den   and   sweeping   social  revolution 
of    our    time;    who,    preserving    his 
homely    speech    and    rustic    manner 
even  in  the  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  that  period,  drew  upon  him- 
self the  scoffs  of  polite  society,  and 
then    thrilled    the   soul    of    mankind 
with  utterances  of  wonderful  beauty 
and     grandeur.  —  Carl     Schurz,     in 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Essay." 
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Schnrz's  Lecture  oa  Lincoln. 

[Extract  from  the  Dlacourae  in  Brooklyn.] 
There  have  been  but  few  men  In  history  who 
have  arisen  to  such  sudden  prominence  alter 
their  death  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  had 
many  enemies  during  his  administration  oJ 
our  public  affairs,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
scarcely  one  ol  them  can  now  be  found  who 
has  not  done  something  in  word  or  deed  to 
make  reparation  for  former  ill  feeling  toward 
him.  He  was  in  nilnd  and  heart  the  highest 
development  of  a  plain  man.  His  origin  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  humble. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  very  poor  and  very  shift- 
less father,  Tom  Lincoln.  Tom  was  one  of 
those  men  whom  poverty  and  wretchedness 
always  followed,  no  matter  where  he  went, 
for  he  was  always  changing  about  from  one 
State  to  another,  seeking  for  some  rich-soiled 
farm  where  he  could  live  without  the  trouble 
of  labor.  Abraham  was  born  In  a  log  cabin 
of  the  rudest  sort,  and  grew  up  amid  its  ac- 
companiments, dirt  and  rags.  Of  schooling 
he  got  but  very  little— less  than  a  year  all 
told— but  nevertheless  he  early  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  write.  Writing-paper,  or.  Indeed, 
paper  of  any  kind,  was  so  very  scarce  in  the 
Lincoln  household  that  Abraham  was  obliged 
to  begin  his  essays  on  the  back  of 
an  old  wooden  shovel,  scraped  white 
with  a  knife,  and  for  a  pencil  he  had  a 
piece  of  charcoal.  His  first  essay,  afterward 
copied  Into  an  old  copy  book,  was  on  cruelty 
to  animals— truly  a  fitting  beginning  for  one 
destined  to  become  the  leader  in  the  cause 
against  cruelty  to  men.  Soon  after  his  mem- 
orable first  essay  Abraham  began  writing 
short  sketches  for  the  country  people,  who 
were  much  pleased  with  them,  and  thought 
they  saw  In  the  boy  the  beginning  of  an  un- 
usually smart  man.  And  such  he  turned  out 
to  be  without  question.  After  rn^ny  vicis- 
situdes in  his  early  career,  winding  up 
with  the  selling  of  his  surveyor's  tools 
— the  calling  he  was  then  following— to 
pay  off  his  debts,  Abraham  finally  hit  the 
mark  by  beginning  the  study  of  law. 
Many  of  our  most  noted  lawyers  have  in  their 
beginning  had  to  study  by  the  light  of  a 
midnight  candle  and  without  teachers,  but 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  often  have  the 
money  to  buy  a  candle  with,  and  had  to  go  to 
his  neighbor's  store  to  read  by  his  light,  be- 
sides being  under  the  disadvantage  of  but 
small  previous  education.  However,  Lincoln 
grew,  and  grew  to  be  a  lawyer  of  some  dis- 
tinction among  the  country  folk  and  even  in 
the  higher  courts.  Judges  hesitated  about 
deciding  a  case  against  him  after  awhile,  for 
they  learned  that  he  wTould  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  defense  of  one  whom  he  knew  to 
be  guilty  if  he  could  avoid  it.  And  when 
obliged  to  defend  a  guilty  party  he  al- 
most invariably  lost  his  case,  for  he 
would  .pot  -forth  -little  or  no  effort  to 
BrlflgaboTit  a  decision  In  Ills  favor.  Later 
on  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
term  after  term,  on  the  first  occasion,  how- 
ever, being  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  buy 
"store  clothes."  Absolute  poverty  was  not 
so  often  his  lot,  however,  after  being  In  the 
Legislature  for  a  time,  for  here  he  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  study  law,  and  his  practice, 
grew  along  with  his  popularity,  which,  was 
great.  I  first  met  him  in  a  railway  train 
going  out  "West.  I  was  sitting  reading  a  book 
and  trying  to  make  myself  comfortable  in  the 
crowded  car,  when  suddenly  I  observed  a  great 
commotion  down  near  the  end.  Some  one 
who  was  a  favorite  had  evidently  just  come 
In ,  for  all  were  crowding  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  him. 

I  soon  recognized  Lincoln  in  the  tall,  angu- 
lar, central  figure,  and  was  soon  Introduced 
to  him.  Hi3  conversation  was  such  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  known  him  for  years.  The  next 
day  I  heard  him  In  his  memorable  speech 
against  Douglas,  who  had  the  presidential 
fever,  and  was  trying  to  work  up  the  Missouri 
compromise.  I  shall  never  forget  those  first 
words  with  which  Lincoln  began  his  argument 
against  slavery.  They  were  words  ancient 
and  trite  as  a  motto,  and  of  the  greatest  fit- 
ness as  he  used  them:  "A  house  divided 
against  Itself  can  not  stand."  That  argu- 
ment, heated  and  at  times  angry  on  the  Doug- 
las side,  cool  and  impassioned  on  the  part  of 
Lincoln,  was  an  event  which  proved  the  man 
and  his  worthiness  to  fill  the  highest  office  of 
our  country.  I  fr"/1/ 
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ABRAHAM 


(Died  April  14,  188 


LINCOLN 


[From  the  Essay  by  Carl  Sehurz] 
It  has  been  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
died  ,at  the  right  moment  for  his  fame. 
However  that  mciy  be,  he  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  certainly  not  exhausted'  his 
usefulness  to  his  country.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  only  man  who  could  have  guided 
the  nation  through  the  perplexities  of  the 
reconstruction  period  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  prevent  in  the  work  of  peace  the  re- 
vival of  the  passions  of  the  war.  He  would 
indeed  not  have  escaped  serious  controversy 
as  to  details  of  policy;  but  he  could  have 
weathered  it  far  better  than  any  other 
statqsman  of  his  time,  for  his  prestige  with 
the  active  politicians  had  been  immensely 
strengthened  by- his  triumphant  reelection; 
and,  what  is  more  important,-  he  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  confidence  of 
the  victorious  Northern  people  that  he 
would  do  all  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Union  and  the  rights  of  the  emancipated 
Negro,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  defeated  Southern  people  that 
nothing  would  be  done  by  him  from  motives 
of  vindictiveness,  or  of  unreasoning  fanati- 
cism, or  of  a  selfish  party  spirit.  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all," 
the  foremost  of  the  victors  would  have  per- 
sonified in  himself  the  genius  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

He  might  have  rendered  the  country  a 
great  service  in  another  direction.  A  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he  pointed 
out  to  a  friend  the  crowd  of  office-seekers 
besieging  his  door.  "Look  at  that,"  said 
he.  "Now  we  have  conquered  the  rebellion, 
but  here  you  see  something  that  may  be- 
come more  dangerous  to  this  republic  than 
the  rebellion  itself."  It  is  true,  Lincoln  as 
President  did  not  profess  what  we  now 
call  civil  service  reform  principles.  He 
used  the  patronage  of  the  Government  in 
many  cases  avowedly  to  reward  party  work, 
in  many  others  to  form  combinations  and 
to  produce  political  effects  advantageous  to 
the  Union  cause,  and  in  still  others  simply 
to  put  the  right  man  into  the  right  place. 
But  in  his  endeavors  to  strengthen  the 
Union  cause,  and  in  his  search  for  able 
and  useful  men  for  public  duties,  he  fre- 
quently went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  party, 
and  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  the 
thought  that,  while  party  service  had  Its 
value,  considerations  of  the  public  interest 
were,  as  to  appointments  to  office,  of  far 
greater  consequence.  Moreover,  there  had 
been  such  a  mingling  of  different  political 
elements  in  support  of  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  Wat  that  Lincoln,  standing  at  the 
head  of  that  temporarily  united  motley 
mass,  hardly  felt  himself,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term,  a  party  man.  And  as 
he  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  dan- 
gers brought  upon  the  republic  by  the  use 
of  public  offices  as  party  spoils,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  had  he  survived  the 
all-absorbing  crisis  and  found  time  to  turn 
to  other  objects,  one  of  the  most  important 
reforms  of  later  days  would  have  been  pion- 
eered by  his  powerful  authority.  This  was 
not  to.be.  But  the  measure  of  his  achieve- 
ment'  was   full   enough    for   immortality. 


To  the  younger  generation  Abraham  Lin- 
coln   has    already    become    a    half-mythical 
figure,    which,   in   the  haze  of  historic   dis- 
tance, grows  to  more  and  more  heroic  pro- 
portions,  but   also   loses   in    distinctness    of 
outline    and   feature.      This,  is,    indeed,    the 
common    lot    of    popular    heroes;    but    the 
Lincoln  legend  will  be  more  than  ordinarily 
apt  to  become  fanciful,  as  his  individuality, 
assembling  '  seemingly    incongruous    quali- 
ties and  forces  in  a  character  at  the  same 
time  grand  and  most  lovable,  was  so  unique, 
and    his    career    so    abounding    in    startling 
contrasts.     As  the  state  of  society  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up  passes  away,  the 
world  will  read. with  increasing  wonder  of 
the    man   who,    not   only   of    the    humblest 
origin,  but  remaining  the  simplest  and  most 
unpretending   of   citizens,    was   raised   to    a 
position  of  power  unprecedented  in  our  his- 
tory; who  was  the  gentlest  and  most  peace- 
loving  of  mortals,   unable  to  see  any  crea- 
ture   suffer    without    a    pang    in    his    own 
breast,   and   suddenly  found  himself   called 
to  conduct  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  our 
wars-    who   wielded   the   power   of   Govern- 
ment when   stern   resolution   and   relentless 
force  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  then 
won  and  ruled  the  popular  mind  and  heart 
by    the    tender    sympathies    of    his    nature; 
who   was   a  cautious   conservative   by   tem- 
perament   and    mental    habit,    and    led    the 
most    sudden    and    sweeping    social    revolu- 
tion of  our  time;  who,  preserving  his  home- 
ly  speech   and   rustic  manner   even   in   the 
most   conspicuous    position   of    that    period, 
drew  upon  himself  the  scoffs  of   polite   so- 
ciety, and  then  thrilled  the  soul  of  mankind 
with   utterances   of    wonderful   beauty    and 
grandeur;  who,  in  his  heart  the  best  friend 
of   the   defeated    South,   was   murdered    be- 
cause a  crazy  fanatic  took  him  for  its  most 
cruel    enemy;    who,    while    in    power,    was 
beyond    measure    lampooned    and    maligned 
■by   sectional  passion  and   an   excited   party   j 
spirit,    and   around   whose   bier    friend    and  ; 
foe    gathered    to    praise    him— which    they 
have   since   never   ceased    to   do— as   one   of 
the  greatest  of  Americans  and  the  best  of 
men. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20, 1957 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  last  week  it  was  my 
distinct  privilege  to  appear  before  public 
gatherings  in  the  Midwest  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  making  these  Lincoln  Day  ad- 
dresses, I  drew  upon  the  vast  amount  of 
Lincoln  lore  for  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance. Some  of  the  best  material  I  re- 
viewed was  sent  to  me  by  Donna  Work- 
man, 601  West  Washington  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  In  order  that  more  students 
might  have  access  to  these  lines,  which 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Lincoln  legend,  I  ask  for  the  privilege  of 
extending  in  the  Record  :  first,  the  letter 
I  received  from  Donna  Workman,  second, 
a  short  tribute  to  Lincoln  by  Donna 
Workman,  third,  a  brief  biography  from 
the  pen  of  Carl  Sandburg,  and  fourth,  a 
collection  of  quotations  by  Lincoln. 

Chicago,  III. 
Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  represents  my  re- 
spect to  the  growing  dimension  of  Abraham. 
Lincoln  in  our  land,  and  in  all  the  world. 

I  offer  it  to  you,  a  pillar  of  the  living  monu- 
ment of  Lincoln's  people,  in  all  respect  and 
in  all  respectful  challenge. 

The  air  about  us  vibrates  with  alarums  of 
crises.  Are  they  as  great  as  those  Lincoln 
stilled?  Are  they,  in  all  truth?  And  if  they 
are,  as  they  well  may  be,  will  they  be  solved 
with  less  humility,  with  less  humanity,  with 
less  candor  than  the  great  Lincoln  grew?  ■  Is 
it  sacrilege  to  ask  of  our  present  leaders  and 
governors,  of  our  present  jurists  and  arbiters, 
that  they  fearlessly  aspire  to  become  Lincolns 
for  the  s~ake  of  our  country  and  our  species? 
Lincoln  sought  to  lead  his  people  in  the 
path  that  a  ]ust,  righteous  and  jealous  God 
of  all  men,  would  bless.  God's  blessing  upon 
our  land  is  his  visitation  upon  our  people  of 
great  power.  What  Is  given  can  be  taken 
away. 

Let  us  not  pay  cynical  honor  to  Lincoln 
from  the  pinnacle  of  our  present  power.  Let 
us  never  repay  his  humility  with  arrogance 
or  superiority. 

The  leaders  of  our  great  Nation  can  aspire 
to  no  greater  triumph  for  our  country,  or 
for  themselves,  than  to  emulate  this  titan  of 
democratic  belief  and  practice. 

Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  our  land. 
Nothing  less  will  preserve  it. 
The  solution  for  us  all  for  all  time  is  that 
of  Lincoln. 

Our  future  is  a  sainted  one  if  we  deserve  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donna  Workman. 

Abraham  Lincoln  who  rescued  a  whole 
race  of  men  from  slavery  and  saved  the 
American  experiment  In  democracy  for  all 
time,  has  become  in  the  near  century  since 
his  death,  a  kind  of  symbol  of  all  the  good 
toward  which  humanity  is  striving;  a  living 
proof  that  man  can  attain  that  good. 
Revered  to  the  point  of  worship,  both  in  this 


country  and  abroad,  his  name  has  come  to 
mean  many  things;  as  if  the  very  name  itself 
spells  out  the  truest  meanings  of  honesty, 
compassion,  humor,  and  wisdom.  Yet,  he 
lives  on  for  people  as  a  man,  a  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone  human  being  whose  greatness  they 
can  accept  because  they  can  accept  his  origin, 
his  ways,  his  laughter.  He  is  like  a  neighbor 
with  whom  to  swap  yarns  over  the  back  fence 
at  sunset;  he  is  easy  walking,  easy  talking. 
You  don't  have  to  play  up  to  him  and  he 
won't  play  down  to  you.  You  know  where 
you  are  with  Lincoln.  And  yet,  there  is  that 
dedication  in  him,  that  urge  of  destiny  run- 
ning through  him  and  the  strength  to  answer 
the  .challenge,  and  you  wonder.  Is  some  of 
this  same  greatness  in  my  neighbor,  my  son, 
myself?  There  may  well  be,  for  Lincoln  was 
one  of  us.  Lincoln  was  all  of  us.  He  was 
spokesman  for  all  that  went  before  him  in 
the  building  of  America  and  everything  for 
which  we  have  since  fought  to  preserve. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
(By   Carl   Sandburg) 

Born  February  12,  1809,  near  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  in  a  clay  floor  cabin,  no  windows  and 
one  door,.  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up  in  wild- 
erness, in  summer  barefoot,  his  winter  boot- 
wear  deerskin  moccasins.  Grammar,  his- 
tory, surveying  he  learned  from  books  alone, 
often  by  candle  or  wood-fire  light.  The 
family  moved  to  Indiana,  then  to  Illinois, 
where  the  boy  at  21  took  up  life  at  New 
Salem,  pioneer  hilltop  on  the  Sangamon 
River.  As  a  storekeeper  in  New  Salem,  Lin- 
coln was  popular,  well  liked,  but  a  business 
failure.  Moving  from  New  Salem  to  nearby 
Springfield,  he  there  practiced  law  and  spent 
most  of  his  life. 

In  politics  he  won  office  in  8  out  of  11 
elections.  Amid  conditions  requiring  a 
"dark  horse"  candidate  for  President  he  was 
elected  and  took  oath  of  office  amid  the 
wild  storm  of  a  divided  Nation.  He  headed 
and  directed  the  1861-65  war  of  the  North- 
ern States  against  Southern  secession  and 
independence.  His  was  the  master  mind  of 
a  conflict  employing  larger  armies  across  a 
wider  area  than  ever  before  in  human  his- 
tory. If  Washington  achieved  independ- 
ence for  the  American  Republic,  Lincoln 
was  more  than  any  other  man  the  architect 
of  the  Union.  The  chief  memorial  to  him 
is.  a  united  Nation  and  love  and  reverence 
of  him  among  millions  in  America  and  in 
the  family  of  man  over  the  earth.  More 
than  6,000  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
written  about  him. 

His  acts  and  utterances  over  56  years  of 
life  are  taken  by  many,  the  world  over,  as 
the  best  personal  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
democracy  and  popular  government.  He  is 
seen  as  a  symbol  of  his  nation  being  truly 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth."  The  marvel- 
ously  mingled  tragic  and  comic  elements  of 
his  personality  brought  one  comment: 
"Perhaps  no  other  human  clay-pot  has  held 
more  laughter  and  tears." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said- 
Honesty  :  I  have  always  wanted  to  deal  with 
everyone  I  meet  candidly  and  honestly.  If 
I  have  made  any  assertion  not  warranted  by 
facts,  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  me,  I  will 
withdraw  it  cheerfully. 

Compassion:  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
acted  upon  my  best  convictions,  without 
selfishness  or  malice,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Accomplishment:  He  who  does  something 
at  the  head  of  one  regiment  will  eclipse  him 
who  does  nothing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred. 
Good  and  evil :  Stand  with  anybody  that 
stands  right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is 
right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong. 

International  relations:  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 


Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends? 

Labor :  I  am  always  for  the  man  who  wishes 
to  work. 

Liberty:  Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father,  and  to  tear  that  charter  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty. 

Success:  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert. 
It  is  not  "can  any  of  us  imagine  better?" 
but,  "can  we  all  do  better?" 

Motives:  Ready  are  we  all  to  cry  out  and 
ascribe  motives  when  our  toes  are  pinched. 

Patriotism:  Gold  is  good  in  its  place  but 
living,  brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold. 

Peace:  With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work-  we  are  in;  to 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  •  •  • 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations. 

Freedom:  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country. 

Prophecy:  Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  es- 
cape history.  We  •  •  *  will  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  signifi- 
cance or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  an- 
other of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or 
dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation. 
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Simple  Service  Puts  Added 
Meaning  This  Year  Into 
Its  Day  of  Remembrance— 

i  Lincoln's  Human  Qualities 
Theme  of  Harding. 

By  LOUIS  SEIBOLD. 

[pecial  to  the  Evening  News. 

WASHINGTON,  May  31.— In  paying 
(ribute  to  the  man  born  in  a  mud- 
fhinked  log  cabin,  the  American  peo- 
ple yesterday  invested  their  annual 
observance  with  broad  and  vividly 
frnprescriptive  meaning. 

Standing  at  the  feet  of  the  heroic 
parble  figure  of  the  humbly  born 
Lincoln,  President  Harding  accepted 
m  behalf  of  the  country  the  memorial 
greeted  by  the  people  to  the  man  who 
piided  the  nation  through  the  tur- 
poil  and  tragedies  of  war  and  saved 
|t  from  internecine  destruction. 

In  so  doing  the  American  president 
|f  57  years  later  voiced  the  hope  that 
'he  people  might  ever  remember  all  of 
|he  nation's  sons  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  to  uphold  and  defend 
ts  honor  throughout  the  life  of  the 
lepublic.  In  a  voice  vibrant  with 
imotion,  he  said: 

'•'How  it  would  comfort  his  great 
loul  to  know  that  the  states  in  the 
louthland  join  sincerely  in  honoring 
|im  and  have  twice  since  his  day 
Lined  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  own 
treat  heart  in  defending  the  flag!  To- 
lay  American  gratitude,  love  and  ap- 
preciation give  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
this  white,  lone  temple,  a  pantheon 
(or  him  alone." 

Behind  the  President  as  he  spoke, 
jhe  latest  chiseled  study  of  the  im- 
portal  Lincoln  was  revealed  in  the 
lim  translucent  light  that  filtered 
hrough  a  faint  green  glass  ceiling  and 
provided  a  softened  atmosphere  not 
mlike  that  which  falls  upon  the  tomb 
.f  Napoleon  in  the  Invalides  at  Paris. 
Lincoln's  Thought  Sculptured. 

The  sculptured  face  of  the  great 
iommoner,  whose  acts  are  never  the 
lubject  of  acrimonious  dispute  among 
Jie  citizens  of  his  country,  faces  to- 
Hard  the  east.  It  reflects  deep  and: 
(erious  concern,  as  those  who  knew 
(im  assert  it  wore  when  in  intro- 
ipective  mood.  There  is  lacking  at 
he  corners  of  the  mouth  that  kindly 
[uirk  which  marked  his  humorously 
jhallenging  defiance  of  disturbing 
'  problems. 

The  poise  of  the  sculptured  head,  as 
evealed  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
rho  viewed  it  yesterday,  is  noble.  Yet 
t  is  the  face  of  the  Lincoln  who 
irooded  over  the  heart-racking  tasks 
hat  confronted  him  at  times  through- 
out his  term.  Looming  up  in  the  back 
|f  the  chair  in  which  he  sits  is  this 
pscription  in  large  Roman  letters: 

"In  this  temple,  as  in  the  hearts  of 
he  people  for  whom  he  saved  the 
Jnion,  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
pln  is  enshrined  forever."* 

Beyond  the  nation's  burying  ground 
n  the  Virginia  hills  towered  aerials 
ehich  hroadcasted  the  tributes  spoken 
it  Lincoln's  shrine  throughout  the 
lountry.  Between  the  memorial  which 
Fill  commemorate  his  great  services 
is  long  as  the  great  republic  endures 
md  the  tora.h  of  the  unknown  soldier 


iircaded  the  brown  Potomac,  marking 

(he  two   seel  ions     which     he     finally 
(rougblt  into  one  dissoluble  union. 
Notables  at  Ceremony. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history 
if  the  country  wore  there  ever 
fathered  more  Interesting  and  pic- 
ipresque  groups  of  people  to  pay 
inmage  to  one  man.  Flanking  the 
President  and  other  speakers,  as  they 
Itood  before  an  ornamental  voice  am- 
(lifier,  were  the  members  of  the  Su- 
n-erne court,  the  two  houses  of  con- 
rress,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
\t  yellow  and  brown  as  well  as  cau- 
(nsian  races  and  other  high  officials 
|f  this  government. 

Beside  the  President  stood  one  of 
jhe  two  living  ex-presidents,  William 
fr.  Taft.  Former  President  Wilson 
rho  had  been  invited  to  participate  in 
he  tribute  to  Lincoln  did  not  risk  the 
tiscomforts  of  the  hot  sun  and  tre- 
I'edous  crowds,  upon  the  advice  of 
lis  physician. 

With  the  President  also  were  Vice 
fresident  Coolidge,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
Bid  former  Senator  Shelby  Cullom  of 
llinois,  the  latter  two  of  whom  knew 
vincoln. 

The  place  of  honor  was  given  to 
/ajor  George  W.  Evans,  chief  dis- 
tirsing  officer  of  the  interior  de- 
lartment.  Major  Evans,  at  88,  is  the 
inly  living  official  appointed  by  Pres- 
Seiit  Johnson  that  accompanied  the 
emains  of  the  immortal  president  to 
(pringfield,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  alert 
,tic1  bearing  little  resemblance  to  his 
llustrious  father,  was  also  present, 
,espite  his  78  years. 

Boys  of  Blue  and  Grey. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  open  chamber  in  which  sits  the 
Irooding  Lincoln  were  representatives 
ff  the  Grand  Army  that  he  summoned 
o  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
|olored  race  "from  the  bonds  of  slav- 
try.  Some  of  these  veterans  were 
hemselves  colored,  gray  and  bowed 
nth  age.  Seated  among  them  were 
wo  or  three  women  who  saw  service 
n  the  civil  war.  Divided  only  by  an 
tisle  were  three  rows  of  confederate 
'eterans  in  their  grey  uniforms, 
patching  in  age  and  feebleness  the 
pen  against  whom  they  had  fought 
|0  years  ago  but  now  on  amiable  and 
jven  affectionate  terms  of  intimacy 
rith  them.  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
jroudly  fluttering  in  a  refreshing 
jreeze,  was  the  only  flag  that  these 
nen  in  blue  or  grey  saluated  as  they 
ame  to  attention  several  times  during 
he  ceremonies. 

But  there  were  other  heroes  grouped 
feyond  the  roadway,  some  wearing 
(he  steel  helmets  of  the  war  in  Europe 
>nd  quite  as  devout  were  they  in  pay- 
pg  tribute  to  the  immortal  Lincoln 
ts  the  "boys  of  '61,"  both  blue  and 
trey.  A  place  was  made  for  maimed, 
pounded  and  helpless  victims  of  Ger- 
man savagery  on  French  and  Belgian 
battlefields.  There  were  200  of  these 
inder  the  ministering  care  of  Red 
2ross  nurses.  The  veterans  of  the 
pivil  war  opened  their  arms  to  these 
>oys  as  they  marched  by  them  to 
ake  their  places  at  the  post  of  honor 
[0  feet  below  the  chiseled  figure  of 
Lincoln. 

Simple  Service  of  Tribute. 

Some  of  the  men  that  bore  proudly 
iloft  the  national  flag  on  foreign  bat- 
jlefields,  and  who  now  joined  in  pay- 
pg  tribute  to  Lincoln,  were  Filipinos, 
ilawaiians  and  Porto  Ricans,,  subjects 
If  foreign  sovereignties  in  Lincoln's 
ame.  Copsicuous  in  the  great  con- 
tourse  of  people  who  heard  from  a 
last  distance  the  voice  of  their  presi- 
fent  and  other  participants  in  the 
(eremonies  were  thousands  of  colored 
hen,  women  and  children,  of  whose 
'Ssrvent  interest  there  could  not  ex- 
Bt  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  ceremonies  incidental  to  the  ac- 
leptance  by  the  nation  of  the  me- 
porial  were  simple  as  the  great  war 
jresident  would  have  ordered  them. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  called  on  the  Rev. 
(Vallace  Radcliffe,  pastor  of  the  New' 
fork  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
phere   Lincoln  attended    services   and 
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rhere  the  "Lincoln  pew"  is  preserved, 
p  pronounce  the  invocation.  Follow- 
n.'-v  his  deeply  fervent  appeal  for  di- 
line  blessing  on  the  country  and  its 
leople,  there  came  the  most  pictu- 
esque  incident  of  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Taft  called  on  General  John  T, 

Clem  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, who  delivered  a  short  address 
preliminary  to  the  presentation  of 
colors  by  the  Grand  Army.  To  the 
guard  of  honor,  grouped  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  and  helping  hold 
aloft  the  national  flag,  General  Clem 
in  the  formula  of  the  service  com- 
manded the  colors  be  brought  to  the 
steps  facing  the  figure  of  Lincoln. 
The  old  boys  in  blue  executed  the 
maneuver  with  admirable  precision, 
showing  they  had  not  forgotten  their 
training,  while  the  old  boys  in  grey 
cheered  them  and  the  flag.  Their  en- 
couragement was  taken  up  by  the 
people  grouped  in  formal  lines  or 
standing  at  attention  under  the  trees. 
Negro's  Gratitude  Voiced. 

The  presentation  of  the  colors, 
which  were  planted  squarely  between 
the  old  boys  in  blue  and  the  old  boys 
in  gray  while  the  band  rendered  the 
national  anthem,  occupied  five  min- 
utes. The  closing  feature  of  it  bore 
testimony  of  the  agility  of  at  least 
two  of  the  old  boys  in  blue.  One  of 
them  gripped  an  old  Winchester  of 
the  type  used  in  the  Civil  war,  the 
other  a  floral  anchor.  Right  sprightly 
did  they  obey  the  order  of  Commander 
Clem  and  mounted  the  steps  to  place 
the  emblems  of  the  array  and  of  the 
navy  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  stair. 

When  they  returned  to  their  posts, 
Mr.  Taft  called"  upon  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Morton,  head  of  the  Tuskegee  univer- 
sity, successor  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. He  is  a  sturdy  man  of  50, 
whose  black  features  are  surmounted 
by  a  thick  covering  of  greying  hairs. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
colored  citizens  of  the  country.  He 
is  an  educator  of  pronounced  ability 
and  cult. 

In  by  far  the  best  voice  heard  dur- 
ing the  proceedings,  Dr.  Morton  ren- 
dered the  tribute  of  the  people  of  his 
race  to  the  great  Lincoln.  He  refer- 
red to  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
country  as  "black  Americans."  He 
said  no  group  of  people  living  under 
the.  .American  flag  had  proved  their 
loyalty  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
people  of  his  race.  He  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  name  of  Lincoln 
held  an  imperishable  place  in  the 
hearts  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
his  race  and  that  the  lessons  he 
taught  them  has  made  them  good  citi- 
zens worthy  of  the  esteem  of  their 
white  associates. 

Edward  Markham,  with  shaggy 
white  hair  and  beard,  read  his  poem 
on  Lincoln  which  he  had  revised  for 
the  present  occasion. 

Lincoln  No  Superman. 

Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  presenting  the 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Lincoln 
commission,  paid  a  lofty  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Most  of  his  address,  how- 
ever, related  to  the  history  of  the 
movement  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  Lincoln  in  suitable 
form.  He  accorded  credit  to  his  as- 
sociates on  the  commission,  to  Henry 
Bacon,  the  architect  who  designed  the 
memorial,  to  Daniel  C.  French,  the 
sculptor  of  the  figure  of  Lincoln,  and 
to  Jules  E.  Guerin  (all  Americans  who 
painted  the  two  canvases  represent- 
ing the  emancipation  and  reunion  that 
appear  in  the  chamber  on  either  side 
of  the  niche  in  which  is  the  figure  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Taft  then  introduced  the 
President. 

"Like  the  great  Washington,  whose 
monumental  shaft  towers  nearly  as  a 
companion  to  the  memorial  we  dedi- 
cate today,"  said  the  President,  "the 
two  testifying  the  great  love  of  all 
Americans  to  founder  and  savior — 
like  Washington,  Lincoln  was  a  very 
natural  human  being  with  the  frail- 
ties mixed  with  the  virtues  of  human- 


ity.  There  are  neither  supermen  nor 
demigods  in  the  government  of  king- 
doms, empires  or  republics.  It  will 
be  better  for  our  conception  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  institutions  if  we  un- 
derstand this  fact.  It  is  vastly  greater 
than  finding  the  superman  if  we  justi- 
fy the  confidence  that  our  institutions 
are  capable  of  bringing  into  authority 
in  time  of  stress  men  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  meet  all  demands." 

For  half  an  hour  after  he  had  de- 
livered his  speech  the  President  and 
his  party  were  escorted  through  the 
Memorial  building  by  Architect  Ba- 
con, Sculptor  French  and  Artist 
Guerin.  On  his  departure  the  me- 
morial was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
and  was  inspected  by  thousands  of 
persons,  many  of  whom  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  attend  the 
ceremonies. 

Architects  and  artists  regard  the 
new  memorial  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive in  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21, 1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  speech  prepared  for  the  fiftieth  annual 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
Saturday,  February  10,  1945: 

It  has  long  been  our  custom  to  assemble 
as  Americans  who  follow  the  tradition  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  leader.  We  do  so  to  draw 
inspiration  from  his  life  and  from  his  incal- 
culable service  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  our  custom  further  to  extol  his  life,  to 
review  his  beliefs,  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  theories  of  government  which  he  ex- 
pounded and  exemplified. 

It  Is  our  pleasure  on  these  annual  occa- 
sions to  review  and  to  admire  the  personal 
life  of  the  man  who  met  tragic  death  that  a 
mighty  Nation  should  go  forward  under  one 
flag  to  a  national  and  international  glory  un- 
excelled in  the  history  of  the  world. 

These  tributes  are  the  just  due  of  a  man 
who  brought  a  sundered  Nation  to  unity. 

I  do  not  believe  we  come  here  tonight  as 
Republicans  or  partisans.    I  cannot  believe     Cx><"vV\v\<^.-e^   vve*.4~  -T>as\* 
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that  with  the  shadow  which  hangs  over  our 
Nation  and  the  world  we  assemble  here  mere- 
ly to  make  a  verbal  parade  of  the  unique  glo- 
ries of  Lincoln,  and  the  subsequent  services 
which  we,  under  our  party  banner,  have  ren- 
dered to  our  Government. 

I  come  to  you  tonight,  therefore,  not  to  talk 
party  politics,  but  to  discuss  the  more  funda- 
mental, the  more  enduring,  the  immensely 
more  important  problems  of  government. 

Lincoln  was  plagued  with  political  prob- 
lems. He  brushed  them  all  aside  to  deal  with 
the  great  and  overpowering  problem  of  the 
continuity  of  our  constitutional  government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  brush 
aside  the  relatively  minor  political  problem 
that  confronts  us — the  problem  which  was 
set  forth  by  one  of  our  New  Deal  friends  re- 
cently of  who  gets  what  and  how  and  when. 

We,  as  Americans,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  must  get  away,  too,  from  that 
pervasive  and  insidious  theory  of  political 
conduct  which  another  New  Dealer  recently 
described  as  being  to  "spend  and  spend,  tax 
and  tax,  elect  and  elect";  and  another  recent 
New  Deal  exposition  of  the  theory  of  politics 
that  of  "keeping  our  friends  in  power." 

These  seem  to  be  the  political  theories, 
schemes,  and  questions  which  are  bothering 
many  of  our  political  minds  today.  They  are 
the  theories,  schemes,  and  questions  which 
Lincoln  would  not  allow  to  distract  him  from 
the  task  of  preserving  the  Government  which 
our  ancestors  had  built. 

These  are  the  political  theories,  schemes, 
and  questions  which  have  brought  in  their 
wake  great  distress  in  peacetime,  which  have 
compounded  the  inevitable  suffering  of  war- 
time, and  which  threaten  the  total  disruption 
of  our  American  form  of  government  when 
peace  shall  come  again. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  specific  steps  which  our  administration 
in  recent  years  has  taken  to  carry  out  the 
political  practices  which  I  have  described  in 
their  own  words.  I  shall  do  so,  but  first  I 
want  to  place  before  you,  so  that  it  will  run 
through  your  minds  as  I  go  on,  the  program 
of  government  set  forth  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
'a  few  short  weeks  before  his  tragic  death. 

It  was  a  program  of  government,  not  a 
program  of  politics.  In  every  word,  in  every 
detail,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  it  is  this 
program  of  government  that  the  United 
States  must  follow. 

Frequently  heard  in  part,  and  ignored  al- 
most in  toto,  I  give  you  the  full  paragraph 
of  quotation: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphans  and  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

This  was  the  program  of  government  laid 
down  by  Lincoln  at  his  second  inauguration. 
It  is  a  program  which  encompasses  a  united 
Nation — a  united  people.  It  envisages  those 
people  carrying  on  their  own  affairs  in  a 
forthright  and  friendly  fashion,  with  justice 
for  all  under  the  law.  It  is  a  program  which 
foresees  our  Nation  conducting  itself  with 
fairness  and  justice  toward  all  other  nations, 
and  emerging  afterward  with  those  nations 
in  a  cooperative  and  peaceful  spirit. 

Here  was  a  program  of  unity  wrought  out 
of  the  great  disunity  which  had  existed  when 
Lincoln  first  took  office.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  secession  had  already  taken  place 
before  Lincoln  went  from  Illinois  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  the  oath  of  office.  His  task 
was  to  deal  with  a  disunity  already  a  fact — a 
disunity  stirred  up  by  radicals  and  crack- 
pots and  by  those  who  sought  war  and  who 
brought  en   war. 

After  that  internecine  war  had  been  fought 
for  years  with  bloodshed  and  terror,  there 


were  advanced  proposals  for  a  peace  between 
the  sections.  Lincoln  laid  down  in  the  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Roads  only  one  overshad- 
owing demand  and  that  was  a  demand  for  a 
united  Nation.  With  that  denied,  the  war 
went  on  until  its  final  conclusion  which 
brought  the  unity  which  Lincoln  knew  was 
essential  to  our  national  existence. 

Now  we  are  engaged,  and  we  have  been 
engaged  for  years,  and  probably  shall  be  for 
several  more  years,  In  a  mighty  war — the 
mightiest  conflict  of  arms  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

Your  sons  and  daughters,  fighting  on  all 
the  lands  and  on  all  the  seas,  and  in  the 
skies  over  the  lands  and  seas  will  bring  us 
victory  in  that  war.  I  have  been  with  them 
on  the  fighting  fronts.  I  have  seen  the  carn- 
age of  the  slaughter  through  which  they  have 
fought.  I  have  sought  among  them  the 
means  of  improving  their  lot,  a  lot  not  sub- 
ject to  any  great  improvement  until  the 
would-be  destroyers  of  government  as  Lin- 
coln knew  it  and  as  we  have  know  it,  shall 
have  been  conquered. 

New  that  the  light  of  victory  burns  ever 
more  brightly  upon  our  fighting  sons  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  now  as  we  stand  here  in 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  great  apostle 
of  a  united  people  under  a  just  government, 
let  us  examine  what  has  for  years  been  hap- 
pening to  our  Government.  Let  us  test  the 
foundation  upon  which  that  Government  will 
rest  when  our  armies  come  home.  Let  us 
likewise  test  the  application  to  the  coming 
years  of  Lincoln's  great  urge  "to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  other 
nations." 

Recently  in  Washington  we  reinaugurated 
a  President  who  had  already  served  three 
terms  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Nation. 
By  his  words  and  deeds  over  the  last  12  years 
we  must  test  the  course  of  our  Government. 
We  must  judge  by  those  words  and  deeds  the 
adherence  of  our  present  administration  to 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  Lincoln. 

Shortly  after  his  fourth  inauguration 
President  Roosevelt  was  asked  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  administration  during  the 
next  4  years.  Not  for  him  was  the  homey 
program  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  second 
inauguration;  no  mention  of  binding  the  Na- 
tion's wounds;  no  mention  of  going  forward 
together  in  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  other  nations. 

No;  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that  his  pro- 
gram of  government  is  to  be  "a  little  left  of 
the  center." 

Our  fourth-term  President  could  not  find 
In  the  American  idiom  the  words  which 
would  describe  his  program  to  our  people. 
He  went  into  the  parliamentary  verbiage  of 
the  corrupt  stewpot  of  Europe  to  find  the 
words  to  tell  us  that  the  ideals  of  govern- 
ment laid  down  in  our  Constitution  and  pre- 
served by  Lincoln's  determination  for  unity 
were  off  his  course.  He  didn't  want  them. 
He  doesn't  want  them. 

We  have  always  had  a  few  leftists  in  our 
country.  We  have  always  had  the  "wobblies" 
with  us.  We  have  had  the  Molly  Maguires. 
We  have  had  a  scattering  of  anarchists  and 
a  few  bomb  throwers,  but  never  before  have 
we  had  our  Government  headed  by  a  man 
who  declared  that  his  aims  were  along  with 
theirs — "to  the  left  of  the  center."  Never 
before  have  we  had  a  Chief  Executive  who 
plainly  and  publicly  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  accomplish  those  aims. 

The  leftists  have  their  own  idea  of  gov- 
ernment. That  idea  is  plain  and  it  is  simple. 
It  is  that  they  should  be  the  government,  and 
the  next  step  in  their  thinking  is  equally 
simple.   It  is  that  government  is  all-powerful. 

These  were  on  the  beliefs  of  those  leftists 
in  Russia  when  they  set  up  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  which  has  become  the 
dictatorship  of  Stalin.  These  were  the  be- 
liefs of  the  leftists  Black  Shirts  in  Italy  when 
they  set  up  the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini. 
They  were  the  beliefs  of  the  leftist  Brown 


Shirts  in  Germany  when  they  set  up  Hitler. 

They  were  the  beliefs  of  those  who  were 
the  controlling  factors  in  France  when  out- 
side forces  toppled  over  the  whole  French 
Government  on  top  of  the  leftists  and  every- 
one else.  The  leftists  had  eaten  out  the 
great  heart  of  the  French  Republic  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes  and  when  the  Germans 
came  there  was  nothing  to  withstand  them. 

The  pattern  of  all  of  these  leftists  emerges 
as  always  the  same. 

Groups  of  malcontents  meet  up  with  the 
seekers  for  power.  The  seekers  for  power 
make  the  same  promises  in  all  cases.  They 
promise  to  give  to  the  malcontents  something 
that  someone  else  has,  providing  the  malcon- 
tents will  give  power  to  the  seekers  for  power. 
The  basic  cynicism  of  it  all  is  that  the  mal- 
contents are  deserving  of  everything  they 
want  and  if  giving  it  to  them  necessitates 
taking  it  away  from  those  who  have  earned 
it,  that  is  a  simple  hurdle  for  the  seeker  for 
power  to  jump. 

If  an  individual  comes  up  to  you  in  a  dark 
alley  and  at  the  point  of  a  gun  relieves  you 
of  your  purse,  we  refer  to  it  as  robbery. 

If  the  political  malcontents,  under  their 
power  seekers,  rob  you  of  all  you  have  earned 
throughout  your  life,  including  your  purse, 
your  liberty,  your  good  name,  your  business, 
and  split  these  virtues  of  yours  among  them- 
selves, we  refer  to  it  politically  as  leftism  and 
the  time  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  century  of 
the  common  man. 

So  it  is  clear  where  we  are  going  when 
our  President  tells  us  that  our  Government 
is  to  be  "to  the  left  of  the  center."  He  means 
that  by  changes  in  our  Government,  the 
malcontents  are  going  to  be  satisfied;  that 
by  taxation  and  other  measures  those  who 
have  justly  and  honestly  earned  their  little 
bit  of  security  are  to  have  it  taken  from  them 
and,  of  course,  those  to  whom  that  which  is 
taken  away  shall  be  given,  will,  in  turn,  give 
more  and  more  power  to  their  benefactors. 
"  It  is  the  old  story  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  Taking  from  the  haves  and  giving  to 
the  have-nots. 

It  is  this  philosophy  which  enables  our  ex- 
Vice  President,  and  nominee  for  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  tell  the  wife  of  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  that  our  sons  are  fighting  and 
dying  so  that  everyone  will  have  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day — whether  they  want  it  or  not. 
The  concept  of  government  which  the  left- 
ists are  trying  to  instill  in  the  American 
mind — which  they  are  successfully  instilling 
in  some  minds — is  that  government  can  do 
all,  can  be  all,  and  can  know  all. 

We  are  told  by  those  gentlemen — and  their 
equally  vocal  ladies — that  the  Government 
will  give  everybody  a  job,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  keep  everybody  healthy,  that  the 
Government  will  give  everybody  a  home,  that 
the  Government  will  tell  you  how  many  chil- 
dren you  should  have,  and  that  it  will  tell  you 
how  they  should  be  educated.  They  tell  you 
that  the  Government  will,  can,  and  must  do 
all  of  these  things. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  them  for  you,  and  that  if 
the  Government  could  do  them  your  lives 
would  be  ruined. 

The  Government  cannot  give  anybody  a 
job,  yet  your  Government  attacks  those  who 
can  make  jobs  possible.  Government  can 
make  you  all  slaves.  That  has  been  proven 
by  the  leftist  governments  of  Europe. 

We  are  told  that  Russia  solved  the  unem- 
ployment problem  a  long  time  ago.  It  did, 
in  a  way,  but  it  did  not  do  it  by  creating 
honest  Jobs  for  freemen.  Germany  and  Italy 
did  the  same  thing. 

Americans  do  not  want  the  unemployment 
problem — if  it  recurs  after  the  war — solved 
on  the  European  plan.  They  want  it  solved 
on  the  American  plan.  That  means  that 
their  Government  must  help,  not  hinder,  in 
creating  and  making  available  sound  jobs  at 
good  wages  for  workers  operating  in  a  free 
labor  market. 
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In  recent  weeks  in  Washington  we  have 
been  treated  to  a  disgusting  spectacle  of 
political  fenagling  in  the  most  serious  as- 
pects of  government.  I  refer  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  A.  Wallace,  repudiated  Vice 
President,  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce  be- 
cause Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  he  should  be 
paid  for  supporting  the  New  Deal  ticket. 
The  hidden  reason  for  Mr.  Wallace's  appoint- 
ment was  that  he  would  control  the  entire 
tremendous  lending  agency  which  the  New 
Dealers  have  set  up.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  announced  plan,  would  lend 
this  money  to  create  jobs  in  a  manner  that 
he  and  other  left-of-the-center  philosophers 
feel  they  should  be  created. 

The  United  States  Senate,  controlled  by 
the  New  Deal  though  it  is,  was  so  horrified 
at  the  thought  that  it  has  had  to  rush  in 
and  put  a  padlock  on  the  money  before  It 
would  even  consider  Mr.  Wallace's  appoint- 
ment. 

Imagine  the  spectacle  of  appointing  to  the 
Cabinet  post  which  has  to  do  with  all  our 
commerce  and  business,  a  man  whom  the 
Congress  immediately  declared  It  could  not 
trust  with  the  Government's  money.  Not 
because  Mr.  Wallace  might  not  be  personally 
honest,  but  because  his  left-of-the-center 
control  of  funds  would  In  itself  endanger 
our  whole  governmental  and  economic  struc- 
ture. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  who,  during  the 
last  12  years,  has  been  infiltrated  into  high 
positions  throughout  the  Government.  All 
of  them  carrying  out,  or  intent  upon  carrying 
out,  the  policy  of  a  "little  to  the  left  of  the 
center."  And  all  of  these  men  combined 
have  made  their  attacks  to  carry  out  their 
philosophies. 

Let  us  refresh  our  recollection  on  some  of 
the  specific  instances.  There  was  the  scan- 
dal of  the  subversion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Back  in  1937  the  leftists 
found  that  the  Supreme  Court  wanted  to 
maintain  our  Government  of  laws  and  re- 
fused to  accept  government  of  men  which 
was  being  foisted  upon  us. 

So  the  most  vicious  proposal  in  our  whole 
constitutional  life  was  launched.  The  Court's 
robes  were  dragged  in  the  mud.  The  Con- 
gress stood  adamant  against  the  court  pack- 
ing plan,  but  time  has  given  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt the  changes  he  desired.  The  result  Is 
that  the  Court,  with  its  new  members  voting 
their  political  and  economic  beliefs,  has 
thrown  our  whole  system  of  Jurisprudence 
into  chaos.  They  have  created  a  condition 
In  which  no  reputable  lawyer  will  attempt  to 
tell  you  today  what  tomorrow's  law  will  be. 

The  leftists  program  calls  for  subduing  any 
element  that  opposes  them.  They  did  that 
here  in  Illinois.  And  whether  you  think 
Montgomery  Ward  treats  its  employees  prop- 
erly or  not,  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that 
here  in  Chicago  is  found  one  justice  who 
would  recite  the  law  as  he  found  it  and  not  as 
some  one  in  Washington  demanded  that  he 
find  it. 

Consider  the  vicious  and  continuing  at- 
tacks which  the  left-of-the-center  program 
has  brought  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Because  a  pampered  journalistic  pet  of  the 
leftists  could  not  obtain  an  Associated  Press 
membership  for  his  publication,  Government 
agents  were  sent  throughout  the  land  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  Associated  Press. 

Newspapers  of  honor  and  integrity  have 
been  attacked  and  smeared.  Reporters,  cor- 
respondents and  columnists  who  report  the 
truth  have  been  ridiculed.  Their  news 
sources  have  been  closed  and  their  reputa- 
tions assailed. 

Literally  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  been  employed  by  the  leftists  in  Gov- 
ernment to  spread  the  glories  of  the  day 
when  Government  controls  everything. 
Every  Government  agency,  no  matter  how 
email — and  not  many  of  them  remain  small 
long — has  its  official  feeder  of  pap  and  propa- 
ganda to  the  public. 


The  intelligence  and  courage  of  the 
American  people  are  insulted  daily  by  de- 
ception and  lies  of  omission  and  commission, 
spewed  out  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  the 
clique  which  has  determined  to  lead  us  from 
the  things  which  have  made  America  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

This  campaign  of  falsehood — subsidized 
by  your  own  tax  dollars — extends  far  be- 
yond our  domestic  affairs.  It  goes  into  the 
battle  fronts  with  your  sons,  and  reverts 
back  from  your  sons  to  you. 

Last  October,  and  up  to  the  first  few  days 
of  last  November,  we  were  told  by  the  New 
Dealers  and  by  the  President  himself  that 
your  sons  on  the  firing  line  had  everything 
they  could  possibly  want  to  fight  with.  That 
they  were  being  kept  the  healthiest  Army 
in  the  world.  That  their  supplies  were  In- 
exhaustible and  in  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time.  That  American  workingmen  and 
workingwomen  had  done  everything  possi- 
ble- to  produce  the  necessities  of  war.  In 
fact,  everything  was  hunky-dory. 

Within  a  few  days  after  election,  which 
the  leftists  won  with  their  admittedly  ap- 
pealing line  of  argument — appealing  if 
true — I  personally  visited  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  and  found  conditions  appalling.  The 
drive  through  France  was  stopped  because 
of  the  shortage  of  supplies.  The  Belgian 
front  gave  way  because  of  the  shortage  of 
supplies.  The  health  of  our  men  was  being 
jeopardized  because  of  improper  shoes  and 
clothing. 

And  the  basic  supplies  of  war,  guns,  and 
ammunition  were  so  short  that  the  fighting 
units  had  to  be  rationed.  Ammunition  was 
rationed  to  units.  When  general  after  gen- 
eral had  complained  personally  of  the  short- 
ages that  existed,  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
call the  economy  of  scarcity  days  of  the 
New  Deal  when  little  pigs  were  slaughtered 
and  crops  were  plowed  under. 

These  were  actual  shortages  that  existed. 
They  were  revealed  to  us  with  a  feeling  of 
horror  by  the  generals,  who  were  in  com- 
mand; generals  who  admitted  that  the  lives 
of  your  sons  were  being  needlessly  lost  be- 
cause of  shortages.  But  that  was  after  No- 
vember 7. 

Since  then  we  are  told  that  labor  must 
be  enslaved  to  produce  the  supplies  now 
found  necessary.  We  are  told  America  fell 
down  on  the  Job  of  producing  for  its  sons, 
and  that  now  American  workingmen  and 
workingwomen  must  be  whipped  to  the 
task  with  threats  of  jail. 

Is  this  the  conduct  of  the  honest,  honorable 
type  of  American  Government  as  we  have 
known  it  through  the  years? 

Let  us  look  at  this  same  Government  oper- 
ating in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

As  near  as  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  left-of-the-center  oper- 
ators, it  is  as  follows: 

That  while  our  omniscient  Government 
is  making  puppets  of  Americans  it  will  spread 
such  light  and  joy  throughout  the  world  by 
its  gifts  and  beneficences  that  all  peoples 
will  turn  to  America  as  to  a  savior.  They 
will  forsake  their  own  national  allegiances 
and  those  who  have  gained  control  In  Amer- 
ica will  then  control  the  world. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  that.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  will  take  what  we  give 
them — they  will  ask  and  even  demand  more — 
but  they  are  going  on  being  Just  the  same 
people  of  Just  the  same  nations  they  have 
always  been. 

We  have  for  years  been  fighting  a  war  in 
coalition  with  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  You  would  think  that  in 
the  face  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  some 
kind  of  unity  would  have  been  achieved 
among  these  nations. 

We  were  led  to  believe,  up  until  a  few 
short  months  ago  that  that  was  the  actual 
condition.  But  then  came  November  and  we 
awoke  to  find  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  total 


ignorance  of  each  other's  aims  and  objectives. 

We  found  that  the  famous  Atlantic  Charter 
had  dwindled  from  where  it  was  placed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  alongside  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Magna  Carta  to  a  mere 
press  agent's  handout  distributed  to  cover 
up  the  meeting  of  a  couple  of  boys  somewhere 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  found,  and  we  still  find,  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  going  right  on  their 
merry  way  of  dividing  Europe  among  them- 
selves just  as  they  have  always  done  after 
all  of  their  wars.  And  the  United  States 
will  be  found  to  be  holding  the  bag  through- 
out the  settlement. 

Mr.  Churchill  announced  that  he  did  not 
become  the  King's  first  minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Stalin  just  goes  on  sawing  wood  and 
taking  big  gulps  of  territory  as  it  comes  under 
his  saw.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  still  traveling  a  little 
left  of  the  center,  sends  social  workers 
abroad  to  sweeten  up  the  boys  with  a  little 
more  of  the  lady  bountiful  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  apparent  that 
there  will  be  no  real  peace  in  Europe  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  nations  like  France 
and  Italy,  which  have  been  upset,  cannot  be 
stabilized  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Most  of  the  nations  which  we,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  left-of-the-center  crowd,  are 
liberating  are  developing  an  intense  hatred 
for  America.  In  France  and  in  Italy  this  is 
especially  true. 

Our  so-called  good-neighbor  policy  in 
South  America,  despite  the  millions  of  dollars 
we  have  spent  on  it  and  the  musicians  we 
have  sent  to  carry  out  our  culture,  the  motion 
pictures  we  have  made,  and  so  on,  has  in- 
creased the  always  latent  suspicion  with 
which  most  of  the  Pan-American  countries 
have  always  regarded  the  colossus  of  the 
North. 

If  we  want  to  get  our  sons  back  after  this 
war  we  had  better  get  to  work  now  estab- 
lishing a  definite  and  forthright  agreement 
showing,  the  unity  of  the  nations  which  are 
on  our  side  in  this  war. 

And  then  if  we  want  to  bring  our  country 
to  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  war's  disasters 
and  disruptions,  let  us  bring  about  a  unity 
among  our  own  people. 

Let  us  bring  to  our  Nation  and  among  all 
other  peoples  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  a 
feeling  of  mutual  self-respect.  Let  us  free 
our  people  from  the  grasping  tentacles  of 
Government  seeking  totalitarianism  of  power 
and  degradation  of  Individuals. 

Let  us  restore  our  Americanism. 

Let  us,  in  all  walks  and  ranks  of  life,  turn 
back  and  find  the  solid  basis  for  our  future 
in  our  history.  Let  us,  in  simplicity  and  in 
honor,  say  with  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phans; and  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  a  lasting,  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


The  Motion  Picture  Theater  Essential  to 
the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21, 1945 

Mr.    McDONOUGH.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
represent  the  Hollywood  district  of  Cali- 
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SHANNON  POINTS  TO  CIVIL  WAR. 

Schools  Should  Teach  More  of  It,  ! 
Congressman-elect  Says. 

fcofcCoTs  were  advised  to  teach  more  ! 
Civil  War  and  less  Gallic  wars  last1 
night  by  Joseph  B.  Shannon,  repre-  j 
senative-elect  in  congress,  in  an  ad-  I 
dress  on  "Lincoln!-'  at  a  dinner  given  I 
at  St.  George's  /piscopal  church  in , 

Le'eStLthK   p?rtra«s  of  Lincoln  and 

Sok  weny ,fde'" ^■■wmrSu. 
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PAID  LINCOLN 
SPEECH  OF  DECEASED  VEIffi 


In  an  aged  and  yellowed'  manuscript, 
worn  with  the  many  years  it  has  been 
in  existence,  a  civil  war  veteran  ,an 
aged  man  when  his- death  occurred  al- 
most 30  years  «go,  ■which  came  to 
light  recently*'*"  pays"  tribute  to  Abies'- J 
ham  Line 

The  JCteran,      John 


■snappat,     01 


Cam^&t,  Monroe  county.,  who  was 
about'  83  years  old  when  he  died  Some  j 
time  around.  1900,- was  a  self  educate 
ed  man,  in  that  he  had  never  attend- 
ed school.  His  tribute  to  One  of  tin 
nation's  most  loved  presidents  is  al 
the  more  remarkable  because  thii 
fact.  It  shows  that  he  was  &  mar 
of  remarkable  character. 

The  manuscript  was  prepared  as  £ 
speech  for  a  gathering  of  the  Granc 
Army  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  coulc 
be  ascertained. 

i  Starting  out,  his'  address  dwelt  on 
the  nation  previous  to  the  Civil  war — 
previous  to  the  advent  of  freedom  for 
the  slaves,  brought  about  by  Lincoln, 

One  of  the  most   remarkable  parte 
of   the    aged    man's   address,    written 
probably  50  .years  ago,  gives  his  idea 
of  Washington :-     "Washington     him- 
self is  now  a  steel   engraving  abou 
the  real  man  who  lived,  schemed  an 
who  succeeded.     We  know  nothing. . 
The  glass  through   which  we  look 
him  is  of  so  high  a  magnifying  pow 
that  the  features  are  indistinct." 

Lincoln,  the  man,  was  likewise  h 
ng    obliterated    by       preverted    vie 
point,  he  brought  out  in  another 
markable      passage :-      "Hundreds 
people  are  now  engaged  in  smooth! 
out  the  lines  in  Lincoln's  face  so 
he   may   be  known,   not  as  he  rea' 
was  but,  according  to  their  poor  s 
dard,  as1  he  should,  have  been", 

"'Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  Jf pc 
fee  stands  alone ;  no  ancestore,  no 
i^lkiwers,      no    successors'^^. . .    He 


was  the  grandest  figure  in  the  greatest 
civil  war  of  our  world," 

Part  of  the  old  man's  admiration 
for  Lincoln  was  doubtless  because  of 
the  fact  he-  realized,  what  a  struggle 
Lincoln  went  through  to  raise  to  the 
heights.  On  the  other  hand,  real  love  for 
Lincoln,  as  a  man.  and  as  a  hea.4  of 
his  people,  is  also  shown  in  tfe*-' glow- 
ing tribute,     \ 
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i  Abraham  Lincoln:    The  Mae  md  Sis  Work 


By  DR.   ALBERT   SHAW. 


®- 


Review  of  Reviews:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  on  February  12  in 
the  year  1809.  The  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  will  be  very  generally  cele- 
brated this  mouth.  Centenaries  of  great 
events,  such  as  the  American  declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  fall  of  the  bastile, 


) 


have  been  observed  ns  notable  public  oc 
casions,  but  never  before  in  the  history  ! 
of  the  world  has  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  any  man  been  celebrated 
with  such  depth  of  feeling  and  sueh  wide- 
spread concurrence  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment as  will  mark  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
memory  and  achievements  of  Lincoln  at 
this  time.  Lincol.ii.  m>re  than  any  other 
man.  typifies  the  American  nation  as  It 
developed  in  the  last  century.  The  growth 
of  the  states  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  with 
their  blended  American  stock  and  their 
national  spirit,  was  what  availed  to  hold 
the  union  together  in  the  time  of  its  crisis, 
and  Lincoln  was  the  product  of  that 
growth.  If  we  can  even  now  see  with 
some  clearness  that  Lincoln's  work  was  to 
preserve  the  union,  and  to  enable  this  na- 
tion to  work  out  its  destinies  as  one  great 
political  and  social  entity,  that  paramount 
fact  will  become  evermore  conspicuous  \as 
time  moves  on  and  the  great  landmarks 
of  history  loom  up  in  true  perspective 
above  the  smaller  things.  ■ 

Lincoln's  Foresight. 

Lincoln  saw  that  slavery  was  a  bad  and| 
obsolete  business,  making  the  south  pe- 
culiar, and  tending  to  divide  the  country. 
He  could  see  that  this  country  had  to  be 
reasonably  uniform  in  its  racial  character 
and  in  its  social  and  domestic  institutions 
in  order  to  have  a  solid  and  prosperous  fu- 


ture.    He    knew    that   slavery    would    have 


to  go  in  any  case,  because  its  retention  was 
in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. But  he  could  also  see  that  in  the 
!  hotheaded  and  foolish  strife  about  slavery: 
,  the  nation  might  be  divided  and  wrecked! 
beyond  recovery,  with  consequences  of  In- 
calculable harm  through  long  centuries  to 
come.  There  were  many  people  in  this 
country  so  fanatical  and  so  little  gifted 
with  a  sense  for  the  real  movements  of 
political,  or  social,  or  economic  history, 
that  they  would  willingly  have  smashed 
forever  the  American  union  in  order  that  \> 
slavery  might  be  abolished  on  Monday 
rather  than  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
Gradually  some  of  the  descendants  of 
those  impatient  idealists  have  begun  to  see 
that  the  things  in  Lincoln's  creeds  jnd  pro- 
grammes for  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  apologize  as  of  the  compromising 
sort  were  the  very  things  that  will  estab- 
lish his  majestic  place  in  history.  Slowly 
and  painfully  they  have  been  learning  that 
1  the  question  of  slavery  was  only  part  of 
the  larger  question,  of  race,  and  that  the 
exact  moment  of  emancipation  was  not 
more  important  than  the  method  and  the 
circumstances. 

The  Union  His  One  Aim. 

Lincoln  made  it  his  business  to  save  the 
union  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  and 
all  races  then  living  and  afterward  to  live 
within  Its  boundaries.  To  have  kept  slavery 
out  of  the  territories  and  to  have  held  it 
strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  slave  states 
would  have  led  inevitably  to  some  orderly 
mode  of  emancipation  at  no  distant  period. 
I  Southern  historians  and  statesmen  will  yet 
arise  who  will  see  how  truly  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood  for  policies  that  would  have  been 
best  for  the  southern  states.  The  unity 
of  the  country  being  conceded  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been 
ready  to  favor  any  reasonable  method  of 
emancipation,  whether  immediate  or  grad- 
ual. All  the  facts  of  modern  progress 
were  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  forecast  of 
the  future. 


The  West  Controlled  the  Future. 

This  frontiersman  of  Illinois,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  natural  resources  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  the  new  west  at  large,  had  only 
to  use  his  mind  and  imagination  to  see  that 
slavery  was  In  a  hopeless  position,  and 
that  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  the 
south  would  be  a  successful  secession. 
For  it  was  obvious  on  a  little  thought  that 
the  future  of  every  country  must  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  its  population.  Mean- 
while, the  great  west  was  becoming  rich 
and  powerful  through  the  opportunities  it 
gave  to  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
from  New  England  and  the  eastern  states 
and  to  countless  thousands  from  the  Brit- 
ish isles,  Germany  and  other  European 
lands.  The  slavery  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  only  keeping  white  immi- 
grants from  the  south,  but  was  also  keep- 
ing the  great  majority  of  the  southern 
white  people  ignorant  and  poor,  massing 
them  in  the  uplands  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts. With  the  success  of  secession  there 
would  have  been  a  practical  if  not  a  legal 
reopening  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  and 
the  growth  of  population  In  the  southern 
States  would  relatively  have  been  a  growth 

of  the  labor  class— that  is  to  say,  of  negro 
slaves.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  future  war 
with  the  north  and  west,  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  south  would  have  been 
fatally  impaired  through  its  relative  loss 
of  white  population,  while  the  west  would 
have  been  rich,  populous  and  dominant. 
The  growth  of  negro  population  would 
have  brought  increasing  danger  of  race 
conflict,  and  a  possible  repetition  in  parts 
of  the  south  of  the  history  of  San  Domin- 
go.    The  war  was  better  than  that. 

Lincoln  Was  National. 

Thus,  all  the  scientific  facts  in  the  sit- 
uation were  against  disunion,  and  Lin- 
coln had  a  keener  instinct  for  their  prac- 
tical appreciation  than  any  other  public 
man  of  his  time.  Jefferson  and  others  of 
the  early  southern  statesmen  had  grasped 
the  same  ideas;  but  the  cotton  raisers  and 
the  technical  constitutional  lawyers  of  a 
generation  later  than  Jefferson  lost  the 
power  to  see  facts  in  their  large  bearings. 
Lincoln  was  not  northern;  he  was  not 
southern;  he  was  not  western;  he  was  sim- 
ply national,  and  he  happened  to  be  wholly 
and  entirely  right.  So  much  for  Lincoln's 
statesmanship.  It  was  broad  and  strong, 
and  its  principles  were  for  the  welfare  of 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  statesman- 
ship of  Douglas  was  temporizing  and  far 
less  elevated,  although  it  had  the  one  great 
■merit  of  being  directed  toward  expedients 
that  would  prevent  separation  and  war, 
and  It  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  if 
time  could  be  gained  and  disruption  staved 
off,  the  arguments  for  union  and  nation- 
ality would  grow  constantly  stronger,  and 
the  postponed  problems  would  somehow 
get  themselves  worked  out.  To  honor  Lin- 
coln, therefore,  is  above  all  to  recognize 
the  value  of  our  nationality. 

Pioneer  Life  as  a  Training  School. 

It  must  not  be  thought  surpassingly  mar- 
velous that  a  great  leader  like  Lincoln 
should  have  risen  from  humble  conditions. 
While  it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  Europeans 
to  understand  it,  Americans  ought  not  to 
be  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  the  processes 
by  which  in  this  country  we  have  devel- 
oped personality  and  individual  power  to 
think  and  to  lead.  It  is  not  as  if  ours  had 
been  a  country  of  crystallized  castes  or  so- 
cial orders.  There  has  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  poor  boys  in  our  pioneer  com- 
munities; and  the  practice  of  democratic 
government  in  localities  has  proved  itself 
an  excellent  school.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  with  fine  mental  powers  and  great 
Dhvsical  prowess.    He  was  a  natural  leader, 


and  his  environment,  while  different,  I 
gave  quite  as  good  a  practical  training  for 
political  leadership  as  did  Washington's  ] 
in  early  Virginia.  Like  Washington,  Lin- 
coln as  a  youth  was  self  reliant  and  ven- 
turesome. Like  Washington,  also,  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  to  the  matters  in  hand 
whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature. 
Lincoln  was  naturally  studious,  and  he 
trained  his  mind  partly  in  the  study  of 
books  and  partly  in  the  practical  school  of 
life  about  him.  Political  questions  were 
under  constant  discussion,  the  speeches  of 
public  men  were  available  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  the  art  of  public  speaking  was 
encouraged  by  all  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  . 

A  Highly  Cultivated  Mind. 
The  practice  of  law  in  the  west  and  south 
at  that  time  was  closely  associated  with 
current  politics  and  with  the  legal  and 
theoretical  discussion  of  public  questions, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  many  respects 
better  educated  and  better  trained  than  if 
he  had  grown  up  in  an  eastern  town  of 
that  day  and  had  gone  through  a  typical 
eastern  college.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career  Lincoln  had  cultivated  the 
art  of  expression.  He  had  learned  to 
speak  convincingly,  he  had  mastered  the 
art  of  debate,  and  he  had  labored  assidu- 
ously for  exact  and  well  knit  modes  of  ut- 
terance. Having  found  for  himself  a  clear 
and  concise  us  of  words,  he  gradually  ac- 
quired great  felicity  in  speech,  and  many 
of  his  public  utterances  are  models  of  the 
very  best  English  style.  Where  a  man  of 
such  power  of  mind  is  also  master  of  sueh 
delicacy  and  precision  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  of 
Lincoln  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  was  not  schooled  in  certain  con- 
ventionalities of  manner,  and  his  ways 
were  not  always  those  of  the  polite  society 
of  large  cities.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a 
most  highly  cultivated  mind.  His  inter- 
lineations could  give  a  touch  of  polish  and 
perfection  to  a  state  paper  that  went  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  accomplished  Mr. 
I  Seward,  his  secretary  of  state;  and  he  was 
I  easily  master  of  finer  and  more  fitting 
phrases  than  could  be  penned  by  Edward 
i  Everett,  the  great  orator  of  the  time. 
5  His  Fine  Humanity. 

Some  of  us,  then,  set  Lincoln  high  on 
'the  pinnacle  of  fame  for  his  statesmanship 
las  our  great  nationalist.  There  are  others 
who  prefer  to  set  him  high  for  his  tnn=<-»«~ 
"over  men  and  his  gifts  of  leadership  Still 
others  dwell  most  upon  his  exquisite  talent 
for  speech  and  for  literary  form.  But  tbc 
•Treat  majority  are  those  who  prefer  him 
for  his  qualities  of  heart-for  Ms  humor, 
his  tolerance,  his  kindness  and  his  hu- 
manity. In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  President  Roosevelt  quotes  a 
beautiful  and  touching  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  to  an  obscure  woman  whose  sons 
had  perished  in  the  war,  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  sees  in  that 
wonderful  letter  much  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  Lincoln's  qualities  and  that  makes 
his  personality  so  cherished  a  memory  and 
so  fine  a  heritage. 

Already  a  Colossal  Figure. 

Lincoln   was  52  years   old   when   he   was 

inaugurated    as    president    in    March     1861, 

and  he  was  56  when  assassinated  in  Apn  , 

i  1*65.      There    are    hundreds    of    people    still 

living    who    knew    him,    thousands    who    at 

some  time  heard  him  speak,   and  scores  ot 

thousands  who  remember  having  seen  him. 

let   so   momentous   was  his   period   and   so 

!  great    were    his    qualities    that    he    already 

stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great  figures  of 

history,    as    certain    of    immortal    fame    as 

any  other  man   who  has  ever  lived.     What 

i  he  -liight  have  been  able  to  accomplish  if 

b«   KnH    livpri    to  complete  his   second   term 


is  beyond  any  one's  power  to  conjecture. 
He  would  probably  have  become  involved 
in  a  serious  controversy  with  congress. 
His  point  of  view  was  very  different  from 
ihat  of  the  harsh  and  implacable  leaders 
w)u  wtre  responsible  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy  and  who  undertook  to  convict 
President  Andrew  Johnson  of  high  crimes 
ani  i^.isdemeauors.  His  death  was  a  great 
calamity,  bui  doubtless  it  has  helped  to 
give  that  touch  of  peculiar  dignity,  pathos 
and  heroism  to  the  accepted  historical 
figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  so  tragic 
an  ending  of  a  great  career  at  its  moment 
of  climax  must  have  bestowed.  If  he  had 
fought  congress  through  four  bitter  years 
on  its  reconstruction  policy  and  then  lived 
long  afterward  as  an  ex-president  the  his- 
torical portrait  would  have  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  bold,  statuesque  outlines  that 
it   now   possesses. 

His  Heavy  Burdens. 

Calumny  was  forgotten  in  the  mourning 
over  hi-  death.  Few  presidents  had  been 
more  belittled  or  ridiculed  or  misunder- 
stood than  Mr.  Lincoln  while  in  the  White 
House.  The  years  following  the  war  were 
a  period  of  fierce  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  were  marked  by  much  of  that  corrup- 
tion that  follows  in  the  train  of  a  great 
conflict.  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he  had  lived, 
therefore,  would  have  had  a  fight  with 
congress  such  as  no  other  president  had 
ever  known.  His  personal  burden  was  far 
greater  than  that  which  any  other  Ameri- 
can president  has  had  to  bear,  because  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  tasks  of  public  ad- 
ministration he  was  carrying  on  a  colossal 
war  that  lasted  through  his  entire  term. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
carnage  and  devastation  of  war  were  to 
him  as  hideous  and  detestable  as  to  the 
most  devoted  member  of  the  peace  society. 
But  he  was  sustained  by  a  belief  in  the 
valae  of  American  union  and  nationality 
as  a  factor  in  the  future  and  final  peace 
of  the  western  hemisphere  and  of  the 
world. 

War  for  the  Sake  of  Peace. 

And  in  this  faith  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been 
abundantly  justified.  We  have  fought  no 
wars  since  his  day  except  only  that  of  ten 
years  ago,  which  was  merely  an  interven- 
tion for  the  sake  of  ending  a  war  and 
establishing  conditions  of  permanent  peace. 
Our  unity  as  a  nation  has  given  us  such 
strength  and  prosperity  that  we  can  use. 
our  influence  with  good  effect  at  critical 
moments  to  help  the  entire  world  in  its 
steady  movement  away  from  the  barbarism 
of  war  toward  the  conditions  of  peace  and 
friendship.  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
we  were  strong  enough  to  secure  settlement 
of  differences  with  England  by  arbitration 
and  to  save  Mexico  from  falling  back  under 
Eiir.t'.ean  control.  We  have  in  recent  years 
signed  many  arbitration  treaties,  and,  bet- 
ter than  tlrat,  we  haire  established  rela- 
tions of  genuine  friendship  with  all  other 
nations.  If  the  south  had  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  involved  in  a  warlike 
future,  with  declining  strength  and  pres- 
tige. Meanwhile  the  Pacific  coast  would 
also  have  tried  to  break  away  and  establish 
a  government  of  its  own,  with  the  pros- 
pec:  of  ultimate  conflicts  with  the  Asiatic 
powers.  The  one  great  guaranty  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  east,  west,  north  and 
south  alike  is  to  be  found  in  that  per- 
petual union  which  Lincoln  lived  and  died 
to  maintain. 
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I,  Abraham  Line 


The  Man  and  His  Work 


Review  of  Reviews:  Abraham  Lin- 
cola  was  born  on  February  12  in 
the  year  1S09.  The  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  will  be  very  generally  cele- 
brated this  month.  Centenaries  of  great 
events,  such  as  the  American  declaration 
of  independence  and  the  fall  of  the  bastile, 
have  been  observed  as  notable  public:  oc- 
casions, but  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  any  mail  been  celebrated 
with  such  depth  of  feeling  and  such  wide- 
spread concurrence  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment as  will  mark  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
memory  and  achievements  of  Lincoln  at 
this  time.  Lincoln,  more  than  any  other 
man.  typifies  the  American  nation  as  It' 
developed  in  the  last  century.  The  growth 
of  the  states  beyoud-tbe  Alleghenies,  with 
their  blended  Aiuerfl-an  stock  and  their 
national  spirit,  was  Bvhat  availed  to  hold 
the  union  together  in  the  time  of  its  crisis, 
and  Lincoln  was  the  product  of  that 
growth.  If  we  can  even  now  see  with 
some  clearness  that  Lincoln's  work  was  to 
preserve  the  union,  and  to  enable  this  na- 
tion to  work  out  its  destinies  as  one  great 
political  and  social  entity,  that  paramount 
fact  will  become  evermore  conspicuous  as 
time  moves  on  and  the  great  landmarks 
of  history  loom  up  in  true  perspective 
above  the  smaller  things. 

Lincoln's  Foresight. 

Lincoln  saw  that  slavery  was  a  bad  and 
obsolete  business,  making  the  south  pe- 
culiar, and  tending  to  divide  the  country. 
He  could  see  that  this  country  had  to  be 
reasonably  uniform  in  its  racial  character 
and  in  its  social  and  domestic  institutions 
in  order  to  have  a  solid  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. He  knew  that  slavery  would  have 
to  go  in  any  case,  because  its  retention  was 
in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. But  he  could  also  see  that  in  the 
hotheaded  and  foolish  strife  about  slavery 
the  nation  might  be  divided  and  wrecked 
beyond  recovery,  with  consequences  of  in- 
calculable harm  through  long  centuries  to 
come.  There  were  many  people  in  this 
country  so  fanatical  and  so  little  gifted 
with  a  sense  for  the  real  movements  of 
political,  or  social,  or  economic  history, 
that  they  would  willingly  have  smashed 
forever  the  American  union  in  order  that 
slavery  might  be  abolished  on  Monday 
rather  ihan  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
Gradually  some  of  the  descendants  of 
those  impatient  idealists  have  begun  to  see 
that  the  things  in  Lincoln's  creeds  and  pro- 
grammes for  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  apologize  as  of  the  compromising 
sort  were  the  very  things  that  will  estab- 
lish his  majestic  place  in  history.  Slowly  , 
and  painfully  they  have  been'  learning  that 
the  question  of  slavery  was  only  part  of 
the  larger  question  of  race,  and  that  the 
exact  moment  of  emancipation  was  not 
more  important  than  the  method  and  the 
circumstances. 

The  Union  His  One  Aim. 

^Lincoln  made  it  his  business  to  save  the 
union  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  and 
all  races  then  living  and  afterward  to  live 
within  its  boundaries.  To  have  kept  slavery 
out  of  the  territories  and  to  have  held  it 
strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  slave  states 
would  have  led  inevitably  to  some  orderly 
mode  of  emancipation  at  no  distant  period. 
Southern  historians  and  statesmen  will  yet 
arise  who  will  see  how  truly  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood  for  policies  that  would  have  been 
best  for  the  southern  states.  The  unity 
Of  the  country  being  conceded  as  a  sine 
qua  non,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been 
ready  to  favor  any  reasonable  method  of 
emancipation,  whether  immediate  or  grad- 
ual. All  the  facts  of  modern  progress 
were  with  Mr.  Lincoln  In  his  forecast  of 
the   future. 
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The  West  Controlled  the  Future. 

This  frontiersman  of  Illinois,  who  was 
familiar  with,  the  natural  resources  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  the  new  west  at  large,  had  only 
!to  use  his  mind  and  imagination  to  see  that 
(Slavery  was  in  a  hopeless  position,  and 
that  the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  the 
south  would  be  a  successful  secession. 
For  it  was  obvious  on  a  little  thought  that 
the  future  of  every  country  must  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  its  population.  Mean- 
while, the  great  west  was  becoming  rich 
and  powerful  through  the  opportunities  it 
gave  to  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
from  New  England  and  the  eastern  states 
and  to  countless  thousands  from  the  Brit- 
ish isles,  Germany  and  other  European 
lands.  The  slavery  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  only  keeping  white  immi- 
grants from  the  south,  but  was  also  keep- 
ing the  great  majority  of  the  southern 
white  people  ignorant  and  poor,  massing 
them  in  the  uplands  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts. With  the  success  of  secession  there 
would  have  been  a  practical  if  not  a  legal 
reopening  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  and 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  southern 
states  would  relatively  have  been  a  growth 


of  the  labor  class— that  is  to  say,  of  negro 
slaves.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  future  war 
with  the  north  and  west,  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  south  would  have  been 
fatally  impaired  through  its  relative  loss 
of  white  population,' while  the  west  would 
have  been  rich,  populous  and  dominant. 
The  growth  of  negro  population  would 
have  brought  increasing  danger  of  race 
conflict,  and  a  possible  repetition  in  parts 
of  the  south  of  the  history  of  San  Domin- 
go.    The  war  was  better  than  that. 

Lincoln  WasJNational. 

Thus,  all  the  scientific"  racrs  in  the  sh~  | 
uation  were  against  disunion,  and  Lin-^ 
coin  had  a  keener  instinct  for  their  prac- 
tical appreciation  than  any  other  public 
man  of  his  time.  Jefferson  and  others  of 
the  early  southern  statesmen  had  grasped 
the  same  ideas;  but  the  cotton  raisers  and 
the  technical  constitutional  lawyers  of  a 
generation  later  than  Jefferson  lost  the 
power  to  see  facts  in  their  large  bearings. 
Lincoln  was  not  northern;  he  was  not 
southern;  he  was  not  western;  he  was  sim- 
ply national,  and  he  happened  to  be  wholly 
and  entirely  right.  So  much  for  Lincoln's 
statesmanship.  It  was  broad  and  strong, 
and  its  principles  were  for  the  welfare  of 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  statesman- 
ship of  Douglas  was  temporizing  and  far 
less  elevated,  although  it  had  the  one  great 
merit  of  being  directed  toward  expedients' 
that  would  prevent  separation  and  war, 
and  it  was  based  upon  the  belief  that  if 
time  could  be  gained  and  disruption  staved 
off,  the  arguments  for  union  and  nation- 
ality would  grow  constantly  stronger,  and 
the  postponed  problems  would  somehow 
get  themselves  worked  out.  To  honor  Lin- 
coln, therefore,  is  above  all  to  recognize 
the  value  of  our  nationality. 

Pioneer  Life  as  a  Training  School. 

It  must  rm£  be  thought  surpassingly  mar-  | 
velous  that  a  great  leader  like  Lincoln 
should  have  risen  from  humble  conditions. 
While  it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  Europeans 
to  understand  it,  Americans  ought  not  to 
be  unmindful  or  ignorant  of  the  processes 
by  which  in  this  country  we  have  devel- 
oped personality  and  individual  power  to 
think  and  to  lead.  It  is  not  as  if  ours  had 
been  a  country  of  crystallized  castes  or  so- 
cial orders.  There  has  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  poor  boys  in  our  pioneer  com- 
munities; and  the  practice  of  democratic 
government  in  localities  has  proved  itself 
an  excellent  school.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  with  fine  mental  powers  and  great 
physical  prowess.  He  was  a  natural  leader, 
and     his     environment,      while     different, 
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gave  quite  as  good  a  practical  training  lor 
political  leadership  as  did  Washington's 
in  early  Virginia.  Like  Washington,  Lin- 
coin  as  a  youth  was  self  reliant  and  ven- 
turesome. Like  Washington,  also,  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  to  the  matters'  in  hand 
whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature. 
Lincoln  was  naturally  studious,  and  he 
trained  his  mind  partly  in  the  study  of 
books  and  partly  in  the  practical  school  of 
life  about  him.  Political  questions  were 
under  constant  discussion,  the  speeches  of 
public  men  were  available  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  the  art  of  public  speaking  was. 
encouraged  by  all  the  conditions  of  the 
time. 

A  Highly  Cultivated  Mind. 

The  practice  of  law  in  the  west  and  south 
at   that   time   was    closely    associated    with 
current    politics    and    with    the    legal    and 
theoretical    discussion    of    public    questions, 
and    Mr.     Lincoln    was    in    many    respects 
better  educated  and  better  trained  than  if 
he   had   grown   up   in   an   eastern   town   of 
that  day   and  had  gone  through  a  typical 
eastern  college.     From  the  very  beginning 
of   his    career    Lincoln    had   cultivated    the 
art    of    expression.      He     had     learned     to 
speak    convincingly,    he   had   mastered    the 
art  of  debate,   and  he  had  labored  assidu- 
ously for  exact  and  well  knit  modes  of  ut- 
terance.    Having  found  for  himself  a  clear 
and  concise  us  of  words,   he  gradually  ac- 
quired  great  felicity   in   speech,   and  "many 
of  his  public  utterances  are  models  of  the 
very  best  English  style.     Where  a  man   of 
such  power  of  mind  is  also  master  of  such 
delicacy    and    precision    in    the    art    of    ex- 
pression,  it  is   a  great  mistake  to   say   of 
Lincoln  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  cultiva- 
tion.    He  was  not  schooled  in  certain  con- 
ventionalities   of    manner,     and    his    ways 
were  not  always  those  of  the  polite  society 
of   large   cities.     But   he   was    a   man   of   a 
most    highly    cultivated    mind.      His    inter- 
lineations could  give  a  touch  of  polish  and 
perfection   to  a   state  paper  that   went  be- 
yond   the    skill    of    the    accomplished    Mr. 
Seward,  his  secretary  of  state;  and  he  was 
easily    master    of    finer    and    more    fitting 
phrases  than   could  be  penned  by   Edward 
Everett,   the  great  orator  of  the  time. 
His  Fine  Humanity. 
Some   of   us,    then,    set   Lincoln   high    on 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  for  his  statesmanship 
as  our  great  nationalist.     There  are  others 
who  prefer  to  set  him  high  for  his  mastery  I 
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over  men  and  his  gifts  of  leadership.  Still 
others  dwell  most  upon  his  exquisite  talent 
for  speech  and  for  literary  form.  But  the 
{Treat  majority  are  those  who  prefer  him 
for  his  qualities  of  heart— for  his  humor, 
his  tolerance,  his  kindness  and  his  hu- 
manity. In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  President  Roosevelt  quotes  a 
beautiful  and  touching  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  to  an  obscure  woman  whose  sons 
had  perished  in  the  war,  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  sees  in  that 
wonderful  letter  much  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  Lincoln's  qualities  and  that  makes 
his  personality  so  cherished  a  memory  and 
sp  fine  a  heritage. 

Already  a   Colossal  Figure. 

Lincoln  was  52  years  old  when  he  was 
inaugurated  as  president  in  March,  1861, 
a».d  he  was  56  when  assassinated  In  April, 
1865.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  still 
living  who  knew  him,  thousands  who  at 
some  time  heard  him  speak,  and  scores  of 
thousands  who  remember  having  seen  him. 
let  so  momentous  was  his  period  and  so 
great  were  his  qualities  that  he  already 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
histoiy,  as  certain  of  immortal  fame  as 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived.  What 
he  .night  have  been  able  to  accomplish  if 
be  had  lived  to  complete  his  second  term 
is  beyond  any  one's  power  to  conjecture. 
He  would  probably  have  become  involved 
in  »  serious  controversy  with  congress. 
His  point  of  view  was  very  different  from 
iiiat  of  the  harsh  and  implacable  leaders 
win  were  responsible  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy  and  who  undertook  to  convict 
President  Andrew  Johusou  of  high  crimes 
aiiJ  misdemeanors.  His  death'  was  a  great 
calamity,  bm  doubtless  it  has  helped  to 
give  that  touch  of  peculiar  dignity,  pathos 
and  heroism  to  the  accepted  historical 
1  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  so  tragic 
!  an  ending  of  a  great  career  at  its  moment 
of  climax  must  have  bestowed.  If  he  had 
fought  congress  through  four  bitter-  years 
on  its  reconstruction  policy  and  then  lived 
long  r.fterward  as  an  ex-president  the  his- 
torical portrait  would  have  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  bold,  statuesque  outlines  that 
it   noiv  possesses. 
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His  Heavy  Burdens. 

Calumny  was  forgotten  In  the  inournin 
over  hi.-  tlca.t±L.  Epw  presidents  bad  -bo^n 
more  belittled  or  ridiculed  or  misunder- 
stood than  Mr.  Lincoln  while  in  the  White 
House.  The  years  following  the  war  were 
a  period  of  fierce  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  were  marked  by  much  of  that  corrup- 
tion that  follows  in  the  train  of  a  great 
conflict.  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he  had  lived, 
therefore,  would  have  '  had  a  fight  with 
congress  such  as  no  other  president  had 
ever  known.  His  personal  burden  was  far 
greater  than  that  which  any  other  Ameri- 
can president  has  had  10  bear,  because  ir*; 
addition  to  his  ordinary  tasks  of  public  afj. 
ministration  he  was  carrying  o.>  a  colossi 
war  that  lasted  through  his  entire  t<'\','t,. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a/man  of  peace,  and  tne 
carnage  and  devastation  of  war  Wer  e  to 
him  as  hideous* and  detestable  as  t  0  tue 
most  devoted  member  of  the  peace  s  ocietv. 
But  be  was  sustained  by  a  belief  |  ;u  ^io 
vnbte  of  American  union  and  nat/ujnojjty 
as  a  factor  in  the  future  and  fin?ai  peace 
of  the  western  hemisphere  an,j  0f  tije 
worid. 


War  for  the  Sake  of  Peaee. 

And  in  this  faith  Mr.  Lineoli.ij  nas  been 
abundantly  justified.  We  hav  e  fought  no 
wars  since  his  day  except  onl-y.  that  of  ten 
years  ago,  which  was  merely  '  an  interven- 
tion for  the  sake  of  ending  a  wa!c  and 
establishing  conditions  of  permanent  peace. 
Our  unity  as  a  nation  has  I  given  us  such 
strength  and  prosperity  th»at  we  can  use 
our  influence  with  good  efjfect  at  critical 
moments  to  help  the  enti/re  wbi-Jd  in  its 
steady  movement  away  fro:m  the  barbarism 
of  wtir  toward  the  conaitlOns  of  peace  and 
friendship.  At  the  end  cvf  the  civil  war 
wo  were  strong  enough  to  feecUre  settlement 
of  differences  with  England  by  arbitration 
and  to  save  Mexico  from  'tailing  back  under 
Eur  J!  •can  control.  We  hajve  in  vreeent  years 
signed  many  arbitration  (treaties,  and,  bet- 
ter than  that,  we  harra  established  rela- 
tions of  genuine  friendship  with  all  other 
nations.  If  the  south  had  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  involved  in  a  warlike 
future,  with  declining  strength  and  pres- 
tige. Meanwhile  the  Pacific  coast  would 
also  have  tried  to  break  away  and  establish 
a  government  of  its  own,  with  the  pros- 
pec:  of  ultimate  conflicts  with  the'  Asiatic 
powers.  The  one  great  guaranty  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  east,  west,  north  and 
south  alike  is  to  le  found  in  that  per- 
petual union  which  Lincoln  lived  and  died 
to  maintain. 


Borrowed    Trouble. 

Chicago  Tribune:  It  may  be  true  that  a 
few  regiments  of  Japanese  could  overrun 
the  entire  state  o  Nevada,  but  they  have 
no  intention  of  d»ing  it. 


Shaw,   Leslie  M. 
Tribute 


RIGHT   MAN    FOR   THE   PLACE; 


l,f»He    M.    Shnw    Sajrn    Abraham     Lin- 
coln  Mot   the  Crisis. 

KANSAS  CITY.  Feb.  13.— Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury, 
delivered  an  interesting  impromptu 
address  here  late  last  night  at  the  Lin- 
coln banquet  of  the  young  republicans 
of  Missouri. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Mr.  Shaw, 
"was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  I  once  told  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  if  Grover  Cleve- 
land and  William  McKinley  had  occu- 
pied each  other's  plax?es  as  presidents 
that  each  would  have  bee  1  an  utter 
failure.  Each  was  the  right  man  at 
the  right  time.  McKinley  met  a  crisis 
and  solved  it.  So  did  Cleveland,  and 
1  want  to  say  that  Cleveland  was  one 
of  the.  greatest  presidents  who  ever 
held  the  office.  Its  an  easy  thing  to  i 
solve  questions  when  the  countrv  is 
with  you,  but  it's  difficult  when  you 
have  to  go  it  alone,  as  Cleveland  was 
compelled  to  do.  He  was  courageous, 
and   that's  why  I  admire  him." 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  been  west  on  a 
business  trip,  left  for  his  home  in  Iowa 
today. 
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HE  AMERICANISM 

OF  LINCOLN  IS 

PORIMYED 

Leslie  M,  Shaw  Comments 

Upon   Liberator   in    New 

Light  of  Characteristics 

IBy  Ti'ibumo  Leased  Wire  J 
CUMBERLAND  GAP,  Tenn.,  Feb. 
11.— Leslie,  M.  S'haw,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  who  spoke  at 
today's  ceremonies  at  the  celebration 
of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Lincoln  Memorial  uni- 
versity, discussed  Lincoln  in  a  new 
light.  Mr.  Shaw,  explaining  that 
everyone  who  attempts  some  revolu- 
tionary policy  claims  some  similarity 
between  himself  and  Lincoln,  devot- 
ed his  address  to  pointing  out  "what 
Lincoln  did  not  believe,  touch  or  do. 

"He  was  not  an  abolitionist,"  said 
Mr.  Shaw.  "It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected ultimate  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery, for  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
tJie  nation  could  not  continue  part 
eSave  and  part  free.  But  if  he  ever 
so  much  as  intimated  how  that  end 
might  be  attained^  it  has  never  been 
recorded.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
1  by  proclamation  was  a  war  measure 
and  an  incident  of  the  war. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  government,  and 
I  he  did  not  believe  in  any  subordinate 
branch.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
judiciary  should  advise  the  congress 
or  the  executive.  He  did  not  believe 
the  executive  should  attempt  to  dic- 
tate to  the  courts,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  the  executive  should  coerce  the 

congress.  , ♦ 

"In  other  words,  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
a  conservative  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type,  an  uncompromising 
protectionist,  and  an  American." 

Congressman  Charles  H.  Sloan  of 
Nebraska,  speaking  on  Lincoln  as  an 
orator,   said  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 

"He  spoke  as  man  had  not  spoken 
since  Paul  addressed  the  Athenians 
on  Mars  Hill.  Lincoln  spoke  with 
the  boldness  of  Paul,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  the  third 
in  point  of  time  of  the  three  great 
short  speeches  of  earth— Hebrew, 
Greek,  American." 
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